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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A New Voyage round the World, in the Years 
1823, 4, 5, and 6. By Otto von Kotzebue, 
Post-Captain in the Russian Imperial Navy. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1830. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

Dunine the progress of this interesting voyage 
we frequently received partial accounts of its 
“ whereabouts” and proceedings, which we com- 
municated to our readers ; for whom therefore, 
as for ourselves, the connected narrative can- 
not have so much of novelty as it would other- 
wise have possessed ; still it is a relation of 
events both attractive and important: at- 
tractive, from the nature of the seas, countries, 
and people, it describes, and important, as 
marking the advance of scientific discovery, and 
the growth of the commercial, colonial, and 
political power of the vast empire of Russia. 

We shall very briefly state the outline of the 
expedition, and confine our illustrative extracts 
to what appears to us to be most worthy of 
observation. Captain Kotzebue sailed in the 
ship Predpriatie (i. e. Enterprise), the first 
ever built in Russia under a roof, from Kron- 
stadt, on the 28th July, 1823. . She was of the 
size of a frigate of the middling class, though 
provided with only twenty-four six pounders, 
and manned by a crew (including naturalists, 
astronomers, &c.) of one hundred and forty-five 
souls. The vessel was richly stored with proper 
instruments for the purposes of science, and 
destined, in the first instance, for, the north- 
west coast of America, where, among other 
duties, she was to protect the Russian Ame- 
rican Company from the smuggling carried on 
there by foreign traders ;—she accordingly made 
her way to Brazil, remained a. while at Rio 
Janeiro, doubled Cape Horn, and made a stay 
at Chili; thenceto O Tahaiti, Pitcairn Island, 
Navigators’ Islands, Padack Islands, Kamt- 
scha New Archangel, California, and the 
new Russian settlement Ross; the Sandwich 
Islands, the Pescadores, and some supposed new 
coral ranges, (called Rimski-korsakoff, Eseh- 
scholtz, and Bronus Islands,) the Ladrones and 
Philippines, St. Helena,— home. There is ap- 
pended to the whole a zoological paper by Pro- 
fessor Eschscholtz, of considerable interest. 

In the J e of the estimable commander 
there is a spi enthusiasm, occasionally bor- 
dering on the romantic ; and in the translation, 
though faithful, on the whole, in conveying the 
meaning, we have to regret numerous inele- 
gancies, not to say faults of style, and espe- 
cially in rendering naval terms, which detract 
from its general merit. It is, however, so dif- 
ficult, as almost to be impossible, to transmute 
any foreign tongue into pure English ; and the 

rman, from which we presume the present 
work is translated, is by no means the most 
ductile in this respect. Having premised so 
much, we now go to our selections. 

At Teneriffe (says the writer, as he gazed 
upon the receding peak) we called to mind 


va the mysterious accounts of its aborigines, of 


it was said, from the resemblance of 





their teeth to those of grazing animals, that 
they could only live on vegetables. They em- 
balmed corpses in the manner of the ancient 
Egyptians, and preserved them in grottos in 
the rocks, where they are still to be found. 
The Spaniards, the first discoverers and appro- 
priators of the island, have described in high 
terms the state of civilisation, methods of agri- 
culture, and remarkably pure morality, of these 
ancient inhabitants, who nevertheless were en- 
tirely exterminated by the tyranny and cruelty 
of their conquerors.” 

After quitting Brazil the voyagers approached 
Staten-land, where the author again bursts 
into one of his enthusiastic apostrophes. 

‘* A fresh breeze carried us so near to this 
inhospitable and desolate island, that we could 
plainly distinguish the objects on it, even with- 
out a telescope. Whata contrast to the beauty 
of Brazil! There nature seems inexhaustible 
in her splendour and variety; here she has 
sparingly allowed a thin clothing of moss to the 
lofty masses of black rock. Seldom do the sun’s 
rays lighten this or the neighbouring island of 
Terra del Fuego. Vegetation is ,so blasted by 
the perpetual cold and fogs, that a few miserable 
stunted trees can scarcely find subsistence at 
the foot of the mountains. , The sea-birds avoid 
these barren shores ; the very. insects disdain 
them; the dog, the faithful companion of man, 
and man himself, the inhabitant of every cli- 
mate under. heaven, can alone exist in this; 
but the warmth of the sun is essential to the 
development of his faculties. Here he is a 
mere animal, and of disgusting appearance ; 
small, ill-shaped, with dirty, copper-coloured 
skin, black bristly hair, and devoid of beard. 
He inhabits a miserable hut made of boughs 
covered with dried rushes, and appeases his 
hunger on the raw and often half-decayed flesh 
of the sea animals, whose skins furnish him 
with a scanty covering : this is the utmost ex- 
tent to which his invention has yet led him, in 
providing defences against the roughness of the 
climate ; and the dreariness of his existence is 
still unenlivened by any notion of amusement. 
Yet is this benumbing country situated in the 
same degree of southern latitude in which in the 
northern lies my beloved Esthonia, where every 
comfort of civilisation may be enjoyed — the 
land of my birth, where, in the charming form 
of woman, is ‘ garnered up’ the happiness of 
my life, and where I hope to rest at last, in the 
haven of friendship and love, till I set out 
on that final voyage from which I shall never 
return.” 

We pass by the residence at Chili, the ac- 
count of which more recent events have ren- 
dered of less consequence, and of that at O Ta- 
haiti (somewhat under similar circumstances) : 
all we shall say is, that Kotzebue draws a 
most unfavourable picture of the missionaries 
and their doings—representing them as grasp- 
ing at power, fanatical, and rather injuring 
than improving the condition of the natives, 
whose numbers have been miserably decreased. 
Of the Radackers, or people of Radack, the 
description is infinitely preferable ; their lan- 





guage is quite different from all the Polynesian 
dialects, and appears of more recent formation. 
The author conjectures that they owe their 
origin to the Corolinas. 

From Radack the Russians went to Kamt- 
schatka, from which we shall only bring away 
two little anecdotes. 

“ The following anecdote evinces the hardi- 
hood of the bears. Fish, which forms their 
chief nourishment, and which they procure for 
themselves from the rivers, was last year exces- 
sively scarce. A great famine consequently 
existed among them, and instead of. retiri 
to their dens, they wandered about the w 
winter through, even in the streets of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. One of them finding the outer 
gate of a house open, entered, and the gate 
accidentally closed after him. , The woman of 
the house had just placed a large tea-machine, 
full of boiling water,,in the court: the-bear 
smelt to it. and burned his nose; provoked at 
the pain, he vented all his fury upon, the kettle, 
folded his fore-paws round it, pressed it with 
his whole strength against his breast to crush 
it, and burnt himself, of course, still more and 
more. The horrible grow! which rage and pain 
forced from him, brought all the inhabitants of 
the house and neighbourhood to the spot, and 
poor bruin was soon despatched by shots from 
the windows. He has, however, immortalised 
his memory, and become a proverb amongst the 
town's people; for when any one injures him- 
self by his own violenée, they call him ‘ the 
bear with the tea-kettle.’ ” 

** In the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul 
there is sufficient depth. of water close. to the 
shore to admit of landing by means of a plank 
only. This proximity led a pair of swallows to 
mistake our frigate for a building upon terra- 
firma, and, to the infinite delight of the sailors, 
who éd itas a lucky omen, they delibe- 
rately - built themselves a. nest close to my 
cabin. Undisturbed by the noise in the ship, 
the loving pair hatebed their brood in safety, 
fed their young ones with the tenderest care, 
and cheered hom with joyous songs. But 
when on a sudden they saw their peaceful 
dwelling removing from the land, they seemed 
astonished, and hovered anxiously about the 
ship, yet still fetched food for their young from 
the shore, till the distance became too t. 
The struggle between the instincts self- 
preservation and parental love then became 
perceptible. They flew round the vessel, then 
vanished for awhile, then suddenly returned 
to their hungry family, and stretching their 
open beaks towards them, seemed to lament 
that no food was to be found. This alternate 
disappearing and returning continued some 
time, and termivated in the parents returning 
no more: the sailors then took on themselves 
the care of the deserted orphans. They re- 
moved them from the nest.where the parent’s 
warmth was necessary, to another lined with 
cotton, and fixed in a warm place, and fed 
them with flies, which seemed to please their 
palates very well. The system at first ap- 
peared to have perfectly succeeded, and we 
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—————— 
were in hopes of carrying them safely to 
America; when, in spite of the most careful 
attention, they fell sick, and on the eighth 
day, to the general sorrow, not one of our 
nurslings remained alive. They, however, 
afforded an additional proof how kindly the 
common people of Russia are interested in all 
that is helpless.” 

From this point the ship steered for our 


Norfolk Sound, the Sitka Bay of the Russians, | | 


where, on the island of Sitka, is the New 
Archangel, the . principal settlement of the 
Russian-American Company. The natives are 
called Kalushes, and they appear to be a fierce 
and daring race; disputing with the invaders 
of their country every inch of it which they 
have occupied or now possess. On land the 
black bear, and at sea the sea-otter (now 
rendered scarce by interminable hunting), pro- 
duce furs of the highest price, not only in 
Russia, but in China. Kotzebue’s picture of 
the natives is very disgusting. 

* The Sitka "feioton, as well as their 
neighbours on the continent, are large and 
strongly built, but have their limbs so ill- 
a that nrg Ae appear deformed. 

heir black straight hair hangs dishevelled 
over their broad faces, their cheek-bones stand 
out, their noses are, wide and flat, their mouths 
large, their lips thick, their eyes small, black, 
and fiery, and their teeth strikingly white. 
Their natural colour is not very dark; but 
they appear much more so than is natural to 
them, from the custom of smearing themselves 
daily over the face and body with ochre and a 
sort of black earth. Immediately after the 
birth, the head of the child is compressed, to 
give it what they consider a fine form, in 


which the eyebrows are drawn up, and the 
In 





nostrils stretched der. with 
many other nations, they tear the beard out 
by the roots as soon as it appears. This is the 
business of the women. eir usual clothing 
consists of a little apron; but the rich wear 
blankets, purchased from the Russians, or from 
the American ships, and tied by two corners 
round the neck, so that they hang down and 
cover the back. Some of them wear bear-skins 
ina similar manner. The most opulent possess 
some European garments, which they wear on 
great occasions, and which would have an ab- 
surd effect, were they not so disgusting as to 
extinguish all inclination to laugh. They 
never cover the head but in heavy rain, and 
then protect it by round caps of grass, so inge- 
niously and closely plaited as to exclude every 
drop of water. hatever the degree of heat 
or cold, they never vary their costume; and I 
believe there is not a people in the world so 
hardened — the weather. In the winter, 
during a cold of 10° of Reaumur, the Kalushes 
walk about naked, and jum into the water as 
the best method of warming themselves. At night 
they lie without any covering under the open 
sky, near a great fire,—so near, indeed, as to be 
sometimes covered by the hot ashes. The women 
whom I have seen were either dressed in linen 
shifts reaching to their feet, or in plaited mats. 
The custom, common to both sexes, of paint- 
ing their faces in broad, black, white, and red 
stripes, crossed in all directions, gives them a 
peculiarly wild and savage appearance. Al- 
though this painting is quite arbitrary, and 
subject to no exact rules, the different races 
distinguish each other by it. To give the face 
& yet more insane cast, their long, hanging, 

ir is mixed with the feathers of the 
white eagle. When powdered and painted in 
this way, the repulsiveness of the Kalush 
women, by nature excessively ugly, may be 





imagined ; but they have a method of still far- 
ther disfiguring themselves. As soon as they 
are nearly marriageable, an incision is made in 
the under-lip, and a bone passed through it, 
which is exchanged from time to time for a 
thicker one, that the opening may be continu- 
ally widened. At length a sort of double but- 
ton, of an oval form, called a kaluga, which, 
among the people of rank, is often four inches 
ong, and three broad, is forced in so as to 
make the under lip stand forward thus much 
in a horizontal direction, and leave the lower 
teeth quite bare. The outer rim of the lip 
surrounding the wooden button becomes, by 
the violent stretching, as thin as a packthread, 
and of a dark blue colour. In running, the 
lip flaps up and down, so as to knock some- 
times against the chin and sometimes against 
the nose. Upon the continent, the kaluga is 
worn still larger ; and the female who can cover 
her whole face with her under lip passes for 
the most perfect beauty. Men and women 
pierce the gristle of the nose, and stick quills, 
iron rings, and all kinds of ornaments, through 
it. In their ears, which are also pierced in 
many places, they wear strings of bones, mus- 
cle-shells, and beads. It would be difficult to 
convey an adequate idea of the hideousness of 
these people when their costume is thus com- 
plete; but the lips of the women, held out like 
a trough, and always filled with saliva stained 
with tobacco-juice, of which they are immode- 
rately fond, is the most abominably revolting 
part of the spectacle. The Kalushes have no 
fixed residence, but hover round the coast in 
their large canoes, which they call the women’s, 
carrying all their property with them. When 
they fix upon any spot for their temporary 
establishment, they build a hut with great cele- 
rity, having all the materials at hand. They 
drive a number of stakes into the ground in a 
quadrangular form, fill the interstices with thin 
planks, and roof in the whole with the bark of 
trees. With such a dwelling they are satisfied: 
in the severest winter the family sit in a circle, 
carrying on their several employments round a 
fire in the centre. The interior displays as 
much filthiness as if the inhabitants belonged 
to the dirtiest class of the brute creation. The 
smoke—the stench of bad fish and blubber— 
the repulsive figures of the women, disgustingly 
occupied in seeking for vermin on the heads 
or skins of the men, and actually eating them 
when found ; the great utensil for the service 
of the whole family, which is also the only ves- 
sel capable of containing water to wash with; 
all this soon drives the most inquisitive Euro- 
pean out of so detestable a den. Their food, 
sufficiently disgusting in itself, is rendered still 
more so by their manner of eating. It con- 
sists almost exclusively of fish, of which the 
whale is the chief favourite, and its blubber an 
especial dainty. This is sometimes cooked 
upon red-hot stones, but more commonly eaten 
raw. The skins of the sea-otters form their 
principal wealth, and are a substitute for mo- 
ney; these they barter with the ships which 
trade with them, to the prejudice of the Rus- 
sian Company, for muskets, powder, and lead. 
No Kalush is without one musket at least, of 
which he perfectly understands the use. The 
richer a Kalush is, the more powerful he be- 
comes ; he has a multitude of wives, who bring 
him a numerous family ; and he purchases male 
and female slaves, who must labour and fish for 
him, and strengthen his force when engaged in 
warfare. These slaves are prisoners of war, 
and their descendants; the master’s power 
over them is unlimited, and he even puts 
them to death without scruple. When the 





master dies, two of his slaves are murdered on 
his grave, that he may not want attendance 
in the other world: these are chosen long 
before the event occurs, but meet the des. 
tiny that awaits them yo! philosophically. 
The continual wars which the different races 
carry on against each other, with a ferocious 
cruelty uncommon even among savages, may 
account for the scanty population of this 
district ; the fire-arms with which, to their 
own misfortune, they have been furnished 
by the American ships, have contributed to 
render their combats more bloody, and conse. 
quently to cause renewed and increased irrita. 
tion. Bows and arrows were formerly their 
only weapons; now, besides their muskets, 
they have daggers, and knives half a yard long. 
They never attack their enemies openly, but fall 
suddenly upon them in moments of the utmost 
fancied security. The hope of booty, or of 
taking a prisoner, is a sufficient motive for one 
of these treacherous attacks, in which they 
practise the greatest barbarities; hence the 
Kalushes, even in time of peace, are always on 
their guard. They establish their temporary 
abodes on spots in some measure fortified by 
nature, and commanding an extensive view on 
all sides. During the night the watch is con- 
fided to women, who, assembled round a fire 
outside the hut, amuse themselves by recount- 
ing the warlike deeds of their husbands and 
sons. Domestic occupations, even the most la- 
borious, are also left to females ; the men em. 
ploying themselves only in hunting, and build- 
ing their canoes. The slaves are required to 
assist the women, who often treat them in a 
most merciless manner. The females take an 
active part in the wars; they not only stimu- 
late the valour of the men, but even support 
them in the battle. Besides the desire of booty, 
the most frequent occasion of warfare is re- 
venge. One murder can only be atoned by 
another; but it is indifferent whether the mur- 
derer or one of his relations fall,—the custom 
merely requires a man for a man; should the 
murdered person be a female, a female is re- 
quired in return. A case which would appear 
inconceivable has actually occurred,—that one 
of these most disgusting creatures has occa- 
sioned a struggle similar to that of Troy for 
the fair Helen, and an advantageous peace has 
been obtained by the cession of one of these 
monsters. The Kalush, who would probably 
look coldly on our most lovely females, finds 
his filthy countrywomen, with their lip. 
troughs, so charming, that they often awaken 
in him the most vehement passion. In proof 
of this, I remember an occurrence which took 
place during our residence in Sitka, among a 
horde of Kalushes who had encamped in the 
vicinity of the fortress. A girl had four lovers, 
whose jealousy produced the most violent quar- 
rels: after fighting a long time without any 
result, they determined to end the strife by 
murdering the object of their love, and the re- 
solution was immediately executed with their 
lances. The whole horde assembled round the 
funeral pile, and chanted a song, a part of 
which was interpreted by one of our country- 
men, who had been long resident here. ‘ Thou 
wast too beautiful—thou couldst not live— 
men looked on thee, and madness fired their 
hearts!’ Savage as this action was, another 
exceeded it in ferocity. A father, irritated by 
the cries of his child, an infant in the cradle, 
snatched it up, and threw it into a vessel full 
of boiling whale-oil. These examples are 
sufficient to characterise this hateful people, 
who appear to be in every respect the very 
refuse of human nature. Their weddings 
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are celebrated merely by a feast given to the 
relatives of the bride. The dead are burned, 
and their ashes preserved in small wooden 
boxes, in buildings appropriated to that pur- 
pose. They have a confused notion of immor- 
tality, and this is the only trace of religion 
which appears among them. They have nei- 
ther priests, idols, nor any description of wor- 
ship, but they place great faith in witchcraft ; 
and the sorcerers, who are also their physicians, 
are held in high estimation, though more feared 
than loved. These sorcerers profess to heal 
the sick by conjurations of the wicked spirit ; 
they are, Levinas, acquainted with the medi- 
cinal properties of many herbs, but carefully 
conceal their knowledge as a profitable mys- 
tery.” 

We have not space to pause either at New 
California or the Sandwich Islands; but the 
details from Manilla are so curious, that to 
them, and the zoological and scientific intelli- 
gence contained in these volumes, we shall re- 
tarn: in the meanwhile they will be found 
eminently interesting in all other respects in 
which such works can be considered valuable 
by the public. 
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«* The Use of Tears. 
Be not thy tears too harshly chid, 
Repine not at the — sigh ;— 
Who, if they might, would always bid 
The breast be still, the cheek be dry? 
How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt ; 
The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind as well as melt. 
The energies too stern for mirth, 
The reach of thought, the strength of will, 
Mid cloud and tempest have their birth, 
Througa blight and blast their course fulfil. 
Love's perfect triumph never crown’d 
The hepe unchequer’d by a pang ; 
The gaudiest wreaths with thorns are bound, 
And Sappho wept before she sang. 
Tears at each pure emotion flow: 
They wait on Pity’s gentle claim, 
On Admiration’s fervid glow, 
On Piety’s seraphic flame. 
*Tis only when it mourns and fears 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven, 
And through the mist of falling tears 
We catch the clearest glimpse of heaven.” 


There is a very pretty poem called the *‘ Gon- 
dola,” by Mr. Bernal; another, by the author 
of “Granby.” But, for the sake of variety, 
our next extract shall be prose. We men- 
tioned the original letters in Mr. Ellis’s contri- 
bution; we cannot do better than extract them. 

*¢ Lovell, as we shall see from his own con- 


=== fession, was a rival of Chesterfield ; which 


The Keepsake for 1831. Edited by F. M. | circumstance renders his communications the 
thee ng Pog pp. 320. tm Hurst, ™ore curious. The letters are addressed to his 


Chance, and Co. ; Jennings and Chaplin. 


WE look upon this volume as quite a triumph 
of taste. Of its exquisite embellishments we 


| 


friend, Lord Essex, at that time ambassador at 
the court of Turin. 
*« Holkham, Dec. 31, 1735. 
“* My dearest Lord,—La Roche’s present, by 


have elsewhere spoken ; and can now add, that | being the occasion of my hearing from you, 


its literary contents are, generally, varied and 


afforded me as great pleasure as the present 


pleasant, with some specimens of superior merit. | itself (though very agreeable and fit for my 


Mr. Agar Ellis has contributed a delightful) new house) will do. 


You have opened my 


paper, opening a mine of literature hitherto} wounds by speaking of Lady Fanny. She is 
untouched, and yet we think peculiarly calcu-/ quite lost to me: that foul fiend Chesterfield 
lated for an Annual. It isa memoir of Lady|has bewitched her; and, under pretence of 
Fanny Shirley, Chesterfield’s “‘ Fanny, bloom. | serving me, has entirely defeated me, and is in 


ing fair!” A series of these biographical 
sketches, embodying that lighter and more per- 
sonalinformation, which, though scarcely matter 
of history, yet throws much light on the historic 
page, would be a new and most popular feature 
in a volume like the present. -The memoir is 
written with Mr. Ellis’s usual elegance, and 
enriched with one or two curious and original 
letters. We think Lord Nugent and Mr. Hook 
tell short stories better than any writers we 
know. Lord Nugent’s “ Pic-Nic Party” is 
delightful; and Mr. Hook’s ‘ Brighton 
Coach” as amusing an adventure on the road 
as any gentleman could wish tomeet. ‘‘ Trans- 
formation,” and the “‘ Swiss Peasant,” are two 
clever tales, by the author of ‘“* Frankenstein,” 
whose powers of creation are equally original 
and inventive, and who also possesses a peculiar 
and often deep insight into the feelings she in- 
vestigates. Had her style more of condensa- 
tion, it would double its attraction. Lord 
Morpeth’s “ Story of Modern Honour ” owes 
much to its style of narration; it begins well, 
but the dénowement is overstrained. Duelling 
is bad in theory ; but unless we can contrive to 
entirely remake human nature, and remodel 
Society, it seems to us rather necessary to de- 
precate its abuse than its use. Severn’s remorse 
isthe imaginative exaggeration of a weak mind ; 
not the manly regret that weighs both the good 
and the evil over which it laments. ‘* Twice 
lost, but saved,” by Mr. Banim, is an affecting 
incident, powerfully told: none excel this au- 
thor in delineating the manners of ordinary 
life. We like, too, the story of “ Arthur 
Senhetayme,” by the Hon. Charles Phipps, 
the poetry we extract the following, b 
Lond Morpeth =~ ie 





full possession of the lady’s soul. In the en- 
closed, which I beg you’ll deliver, I have eased 
my heart a little to La Roche, and told him of 
my misery. For since my secret is like never 
to be any secret at all, I find great ease in dis- 
coursing of it, and tiring all my acquaintance 
with my grief. My rival triumphs so publicly, 
that I hear of nothing from London but his 
success. All summer, parties by water, rides 
in Bushy Park, &c.; and the old ladies begin 
to be censorious ; which the nice lady, however, 
stands, and, since she herself knows there is no 
harm, does not mind what others say. This 
plaguy peace, that is like to unhinge the mea- 
sures of the seditious, and make them have 
nothing to do, will give Chesterfield still more 
time to love. I cannot bear London while 
things continue thus, though I must be there 
in about three weeks. I hear, from true 
judges, Veracini’s opera is the finest that 
ever was, though I don’t hear how it fills. 
Being obliged to write to his Grace of Grafton, 
per post, I acquainted him about Lord Euston, 
and shall remember you to all old friends, even 
Chesterfield, when I come to town. Our club 
at Dels would be overjoyed to have your com- 
pany. ” ® ? Your most faithful 
and entirely humble servant, LovEt..” 
“« London, Jan. 25, 1736. 

“* My dear Essex,—I have this moment re- 
ceived your obliging letter, by which I perceive 
you have not received mine, which I wrote in 
answer to your last, which brought me the 
first bill of lading, and enclosed in it one for 
La Roche, thanking him for his obliging 
present. I shall inquire at our office* by what 





*« The . 


post-office. Lord Lovell was at this time 
postmaster-general, 
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neglect that letter miscarried. That beauty 
you think so cold shews herself warmer than 
any lady in England, but not with me. All I 
can flatter myself with at most is, the having 
made myself convenient to her. I attacked 
(though not boldly) in front ; dazzled by her 
beauty, I could scarce approach, while that sly 
Chesterfield, like the toad in Milton, came 
privily behind, and fastened on her ear. In 
short, they live together, ride together, walk, 
go by water, &c. &c., in the face of the whole 
world ; and this cold, shy beauty, as you called 
her, bears up, I do assure you, more than ever 
I yet saw married or unmarried lady. The 
great trouble they have is, that, when they ride 
out, his lordship is forced to stand on his 
stirrups, while she makes her back ache with 
stooping to hear him ; but I am now in treaty 
for a monstrous tall horse that is shewed as a 
show here, which I will present to his lordship ; 
for we are generous rivals and good friends 
yet. Your friend, his Grace of Newcastle, has 
a cook qui fait trembler tout [’ Angleterre, and 
the whole discourse of the town is on him. He 
gave us a most fine dinner the other day, where 
were assembled Chavigny, the D. of Richmond, 
| Pembroke, and all the nice critics in eating. 
| We there drank Champagne—some sent by 
| Waldegrave, some by you; and, though both 
| were excellent, yours was preferred, and reck- 
|oned the best in England. To-morrow I dine 
with Scarborough, where I shall see many of 
| your friends, who I will acquaint of your kind 
|remembrance of them. The club goes on well, 
and we always remember you, and wish for 
you amongst us. Operas don’t do so well. I 
| missed hearing that of Veracini, which the best 
| judges say is Squisitone. Lest this letter;should 
|miscarry, I shall send it to the gentleman at 
the Treasury that brought it, who promised to 
|carry it to your lordship.—I am, with the most 
unfeigned sincerity, regard, and respect, my 
dearest lord, your most faithful and obedient 
humble servant, LovELL.” 

L. E. L. has been peculiarly happy in her 
contributions to the Keepsake, though the en- 
suing is our favourite :— 

«« The Forgotten One. 

I have no early flowers to fling 

O’er thy yet earlier grave; 
O’er it the morning lark may sing, 

By it the bright rose wave; 


The very night-dew disappears 
Too oe, as if it spared its tears. 
Thou art forgotten !—thou, whose feet 
Were listen’d for like song ! 
They used to call thy voice so sweet— 
It did not haunt them long. 
Thou, with thy fond and fairy mirth— 
How could they bear their lonely hearth! 
There js no picture to recall 
Thy glad and open brow ; 
No profiled outline on the wail 
Seems like thy shadow now; 
They have not even kept to wear 
One ringlet of thy golden hair. 
When here we shelter’d last appears 
But just like —. 
It startles me to think that years 
Since then are past away. 
The old oak-tree that was our tent, 
No leaf seems changed, no bough seems rent. 


A shower in June—a summer shower, 
Drove us beneath the shade ; 
A beautiful and greenwood bower 
he spreading branches made. 
The rain-drops shine upon the bough, 
The passing rain—but where art thou? 
But I forget how many showers 
Have washed this old oak-tree, 
The winter and the summer hours, 
Since I stood here with thee. 
And I forget how chance a thought 
Thy memory to my heart has brought. 
I talk of friends a have wept, 
As if they still s! weep; 
I rs of grief that long has slept, 
8 if it could not sleep : 
I mourn o’er 
Have I, myself, forgotten less? 
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I’ve mingled with the young 


and fair, 
Nor tho’ laid 


ht how there was 
oung as any there, 
; yng : 


In silence and 7 
How could I see a sweet mouth shine 
With smiles, and not remember thine? 
Ah! it is well we can forget, 
Or who would linger on 
whose stars are set, 
ose flowers are gone? 
For who could welcome loved ones near, 
Thinking of those once far more dear, 
Our early friends, those of our youth? 
We cannot feel again 
The earnest love, the simple truth, 
Which made us such friends then. 
We grow suspicious, careless, cold ; 
We love not as we loved of old. 
No more a sweet necessity, 
Love must and will expand, 
Loved and beloving we must be, 
With open heart and hand, 
Which only ask to trust and share 
The deep affections which they bear. 
Our love was of that early time, 
And now that it is past, 
It breathes as of a purer clime 
Than where my lot is cast. 
My eyes fill with their sweetest tears 
In thinking of those early years. 
It shocked me first to see the sun 
Shine oper’ Ayn thy tom’ 
To see the wild flowers o’er it run 
In such luxuriant bloom. 
Now I feel glad that they should keep 
A bright sweet watch above thy sleep. 
The heaven whence thy nature came 
Only recall’d its own ; 
It is Hope that now breathes thy name, 
Though borrowing Memory’s tone. 
1 feel this earth could never be 
The native home of one like thee. 


const the early nay te fall 

Are the the thoughts that now recall 
Thine image from the dead. 

A blessing hallows thy dark cell — 

I will not stay to weep. Farewell!” 

There is something so odd, and yet so true, 
in the following remarks of Mr. Banim, that 
we must find room for them. 

‘* Perhaps there is no country so little sus- 
ceptible, generally speaking, of public sensa- 
tions as England: events which agitate the 
peasant, nay, the peasant’s wife, at the other 
side of the straits of Dover, would scarce reach 
John Bull in his village chimney-nook, — cer- 
tainly would not disturb the serenity of his 
countenance if they did. And yet there is one 
species of occurrence which excites us, and 
pervades us, and absorbs us, through every 
grade of society, more than it could, or at least 
more than it does, any other civilised . people. 
A murder—a downright, in earnest murder— 
broad-featured, well-marked, deliberate, une- 
quivocal, refined—arouses into unusual vivacity 


all England, from the banks of the Tweed to/| la 


the Land’s End. Its fame spreads from cities 
and towns into the recesses of the small moun- 
tain hamlet. Men, women, girls, and chil- 
dren, talk and think of nothing else. The 
newspapers teem with nothing else, excepting 
only and always the unheeded advertisements 
of new books. Literary talent of really a high 
order is vented in descriptions, speculations, 
deductions, and sentimental discussions, on the 
subject. Artists hurry down to the rural scene 
of the atrocity, to make money by making 
drawings: of it, as well as of all the innocent 
scenery and accompaniments within view. 
Thousands of people, who cannot wait for 
their second-hand information, hurry after 
them, or anticipate them, to see with their 
own eyes; or to hear with their own ears, the 
whispered anecdotes of the balf-petrified carter, 
who, in the gray dawn of the drizzling morn- 
ing, found the stained bread-knife, or the dis- 
charged pocket-pistol (the first dreadful inti- 
— > _ — a. Imp lonesome bridle- 

» oF e stagnant pool; or 
they pay round shims to have to say that they 





sat down in the little back parlour, or scramble 
through the brake where the murderer so 
lately sat or passed.” 

We now leave the Keepsake to the judg- 
ment of the many to whom it will be offered — 
and to the Graces themselves a more elegant 
offering could not be made. 








Life and Correspondence of the late Admiral 
Lord Rodney. By Major-General Mundy. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. Murray.. 

TuE Life and Correspondence of the brave and 


improvident Lord Rodney touch a time of bril-| . 


liant interest in the annals of the navy, and can 
hardly fail to excite the attention of the British 
public. Though, in many respects, not to be 
compared with the Memoirs of Collingwood— 
and, we would say, perhaps hardly worthy of 
extension to two octavo volumes, containing 
between nine hundred and a thousand pages— 
there is, nevertheless, a mass of matériel, and 
a number of miscellaneous pieces of mosaic, in 
this publication, which will amply repay the 
trouble of perusal, and convey both informa- 
tion and amusement to the reader. 

* Major-General Mundy having married Sarah 
Brydges, the youngest daughter of Rodney, 
had every facility of access to his papers; and 
from his family connexion, it may readily be 
supposed, possessed all that kindly partiality 
for his subject which is.no bad trait in the 
writing of biography. He sets out, accord- 
ingly, with the ancestry of Lord Rodney, and 
derives him from Sir Richard Rodeney, knight, 
who fell at Acre, fighting under the banners of 
Richard I., though the male line terminated 
about the era of Charles II., and passed by a 
female into the house of Sir Thomas Brydges, 
of Kainsham, Somerset. The father of Lord 
Rodney commanded a royal yacht, in which 
George I. was wont to sail in his journeys to 
the continent; and his majesty stood godfather 
to his son, who was born February 19, 1718, 
and educated at Harrow. At twelve years of 
age he left school, and went to sea on a letter 
of service from the king, the last ever granted ; 
and spent seven years on the Newfoundland 
station, under Admiral Medley. We need not 
trace his upward progress, which was accele- 
rated by his great talents and devotedness to 
the duties of his profession. In Admiral 
Hawke's victory over the French fleet of M. 
de l’Etendiére, off Finisterre, on the 14th of 
October, 1747, Rodney commanded the Eagle 
of 60 guns; and the following anecdote is re- 
ted :— 

“Captain Rodney, having compelled the 
French ship with which he had been chiefly 
engaged, to surrender; instantly boarded her, 
and made his way to the French captain, who, 
having given up his sword, remarked, with the 
characteristic Ladinage of a Frenchman even 
under the severest misfortunes, ‘ that he should 
rather have met the Eagle in the shape of a 
dove, with the olive-branch of peace.’ To 
which Rodney instantly replied, in the words 
of his motto, * Eagles do not beget doves :’ and 
in 1780, when he was advanced to the dignity 
of a Knight of the Bath, the above circum- 
stances were made the insignia of his arms; 
viz. or, three eagles displayed purpure, answer- 
ing to the three victories he had then gained 
over the French and Spaniards.” 

In 1753 he married Lady Jane Compton 
(who died in 1757), sister to Spencer, eighth 
Earl of Northampton ; but this caused no in- 
terruption in his active services, and in May 
1759 he was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral. It is from this period, when his 





more important enterprises commenced, that 


the Correspondence is dated. At Havre, and 
in the West Indies, he continued to perform 
essential services till 1762, for which he re. 
ceived the thanks of parliament, and was, in 
1764, raised to the dignity of a Baronet of 
Great Britain. In November 1765 he mar. 
ried Henrietta, daughter of John Clies, Esq., 
by whom he had several children—his successor 
to the peerage, and three daughters. From 
1765 to 1770 he was Governor of Greenwich ; 
and the following characteristic story is told of 
his administration :— 

** At that period, few, if any, of the pension. 
ers were allowed great-coats, and then only 
in consequence of a petition approved by the 
weekly board, or an order from the governor, 
who had authority to grant that indulgence, 
Sir George, the first winter of his government 
there, had applications made as usual, but re. 
quired no better pretensions, or greater elo. 
quence, than an old sailor and a cold day, to 
grant an order. The consequence of this was, 
that great-coats became so general, and the 
demand increased so much, that the Lieute. 
nant-governor, Mr. Boys, at the next board, 
took upon him to represent the governor's 
conduct as extremely reprehensible. Sir George, 
who was present, got up; and after expressing 
his surprise at the lieutenant-governor’s con- 
duct, very calmly said to him, ‘I have the 
greatest respect for. you as a man, who, by the 
greatest merit, has raised himself from the sta. 
tion of a foremast man to the rank of an admi- 
ral—a circumstance which not only does you 
the highest honour, but would have led me to 
have expected you as an advocate instead of an 
opposer to such a necessary indulgence. Many 
of the poor men at the door have been your 
shipmates, and once your companions. Never 
hurt a brother sailor; and let me warn you 
against two things more: the first is, in future 
not to interfere between me and my duty as 
governor; and the second is, not to object to 
these brave men having great-coats, while you 
are so fond of one as to wear it by the side of 
as good a fire as you are sitting by at present. 
There are very few young sailors that come to 
London without paying Greenwich Hospital a 
visit; and it shall be the rule of my conduct, as 
far as my authority extends, to render the old 
men’s lives so comfortable, that the younger 
shall say, when he goes away, ‘ Who would 
not be a sailor, to live as happy as a prince in his 
old age?’’ and Sir George kept his word—for 
from that time every man was allowed a great- 
coat.* Jt was Sir George who first appointed 
the shoremen, as they are called, whose duty it 
is to watch and wash the retiring tide; thereby 
contributing to the salubrity of the hospital, 
and to the comfort and convenience of its nu- 
merous visiters.”’ 

The improvements now in progress under 
the royal William, will, however, still farther 
contribute to the honour of this glorious esta- 
blishment. In 1771-2-3-4, Rodney was again 
employed in the West Indies, during three 
years of peace; and being disappointed in ob- 
taining the government of Jamaica, he re- 
turned, deeply chagrined, to Portsmouth, in 
September 1774. 

“ From this period (says his biographer), 
the sunshine which had hitherto cheered his 
existence became obscured; and for the space 


* «¢ By the humane exertions of that most able and 
ences officer, Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Keates, 4 
present governor of Greenwich Hospital, and by the ju 4 
cious regulations of the directors of the establishment, 
the comforts of the joners may now be said t 
consummated, both with regard to the clothing, discipline, 
and messing, as well as to the indulgences allowed to 

Ww families.” 


those who have 
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of four years the oppressive gloom of want, 
disappointments, and inaction, hung over him 
like a mist, when again the cheering light of 
prosperity beamed upon him, and gilded his 
evening with its brightest rays. It is to be 
lamented, that natures the most generous and 
ingenuous, from an honest zeal which flows 
through all their conduct, can seldom bring 
themselves to bear the dry methodical labour 
of arithmetical calculation, nor to bestow that 
attention to their financial concerns, which is, 
to a certain degree, indispensable in every con- 
dition of life. Sir George, it is to be appre- 
hended, was one of this class. Possessing a 
pleasing and handsome exterior, with the cour- 
teous manners and address of the accomplished 
gentleman (qualities not particularly valued by 
the navy in those days), he had, at all times, 
when on shore, been received into the highest 
circles of fashion, where he took in the draught 
of pleasure, as others did; and his heart being 
warm and generous, he not unfrequently found 
himself involved in pecuniary difficulties. The 
words of the Scottish bard of nature might well 
be applied to him— 


« He ne’er was gi’en to much misguiding, 
Yet coin his pouches wad na bide in, 
He dealt it free— 
Wi’ him it ne’er was underhiding, 
That’s owre the sea.’ 


In those days, that curse of society and bane 
of happiness, the passion for play, prevailed toa 
degree one can now have no idea of, in the 
assemblies of the great. The votaries of fashion, 
of all ages and of either sex, were carried down 
its stream and ingulfed in its vortex; and it 
has been asserted, that this gallant officer, so 
wise and circumspect whilst afloat on his coun- 
try’s service, was unable, although a skilful 
mariner, ‘to steer altogether clear of its seduc- 
tions. Thiis report, however, seems to be un- 
founded in truth, and probably owed its origin 
to the circumstance of his mixing much in the 
best society. His fortune was never a large 
one, and other causes are fully sufficient to 
account for its diminution, without accusing 
him of an attachment to play. He lived in a 
handsome style, although perhaps not beyond 
his income ; but his difficulties were increased 
by the expenses consequent upon the different 
elections he had been engaged in for his seats 
in parliament, more especially the last one, for 
Northampton, in 1768, which nearly effected 
the ruin of three noble families concerned in it. 
Sir George did not remain in England very 
long after his return. home. His embarrass- 
ments increasing, he repaired to France, and 
settled at Paris; thus going into a voluntary 
exile amongst a people whose government had 
trembled at his name. He here lived in very 


straitened circumstances until better days came; | 


and to the credit ‘of that gallant nation it must 
be mentioned, that they treated the English 
Belisarius with the respect and sympathy due 
to his fame and to his misfortunes.” 

Our readers may remember the story of the 
singular’ruse by which it is related Sir George 
Rodney evaded his creditors and the bailiffs, 
and escaped. to France. It is stated that he 
got off in the shape of a dead body; a hearse 
being his carriage, and a coffin his surtout. 

During the American war, Rodney’s exile 
in Paris became almost insufferable to him; 
and he used every effort to obtain employment, 
but in vain. His debts hung over him like a 
mortal burden ; and he was only relieved, at 
length, by the generous intervention of Maré- 
chal Biron, a loan from whom enabled him, in 
1778, to quit the French capital with credit. 

‘** A short time prior to his departure from 
Paris, the Duke de Chartres, afterwards the 


infamous Orleans, took occasion to acquaint Sir ! portance, which Australia has made within the 
George that he was to have a command in the last thirty years, may therefore be justly con- 
fleet which was to be opposed to that under the sidered a political phenomenon, and is a pleas- 
command of his. friend and countryman Mr. |ing proof of what good might be effected in the 
Keppel ; and, with an insulting air, asked him | way -of emigration, under a judicious admi- 
what he thought would be the consequence of | nistration. 

their meeting? ‘ That my countryman will| That some measure must be speedily devised 
carry your royal highness home with him toto provide for our half-famishing population, 
learn English,’ was the spirited reply. On Sir|is admitted in all quarters. But whether our 
George’s arrival in England, he was immedi-|Canadian, South African, or Australian colo- 
ately enabled to remit the amount of the loan |nies, be the more eligible district, we must 
to his illustrious friend, as well as to adjust|leave Mr. Wilmot Horton, and other bene- 
matters satisfactorily with his creditors. Hav-|volent political economists, to determine ; 
ing arranged these affairs, he lost-no time in|while we lay before our general readers a 
renewing his application for employment; but, few extracts from the work of a gentleman, 
unfortunately, this object under existing cir-| who appears, from his official situation and 
cumstances, was unattainable; and it was ex- habits of life, to have had greater opportunities 


pedient that he should wait for a more favour- 
able occasion.” 

A year of inactivity elapsed ere he obtained 
that command which led to his splendid vic- 
tory, April 12, 1782: but here, for the present, 
we must leave him. 


The Present State of Australia: its Advantages 
and Prospects with reference to Emigration ; 





Customs, and Condition, of the Aboriginal 
Inhabitants. By Robt. Dawson, Esq., late 


Company. 8vo. 
Elder, and Co. 


London, 1830. Smith, 


ploring the Interior, and for carrying on a 
Survey of the whole Continent of Australia. 
By a Retired Officer of the East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 8vo. pp. 428. London, 1830. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
WE have thrown the two volumes lying before 
us into one head, from their both relating to a 
territory, which, from its extent and political 
importance, may, without cavil, be justly 
termed a fifth quarter of the world. It is im- 
possible to look at the colony hitherto called 
** New South Wales,” without regarding it as 
the nucleus of a mighty empire, at no remote 
period. Whatever blunders may have been 
originally committed in selecting such an ob- 
jectionable spot as that surrounding Port Jack- 
son, yet, the settlement of a colony being once 
made, it becomes a far more difficult problem 
how to remove such colony, without greater 
sacrifices than those contingent on its disad- 
vantageous site. There can be no doubt that, 
if the government surveyors had understood 
or done their duty in the first instance, they 
would have explored the country, at least to 
the extent of thirty or forty miles inland, in 
making a survey of the east coast of New 
| Holland ; when they must have discovered 
| (if they had been blest with common capacity) 
that the line of coast was nothing more than 
the base ofa considerable range of mountains ; 
and, as a natural consequence, that the moun- 
tain torrents must of necessity occasion serious 
inundations, accompanied by the most disas- 
trous consequences to an embryo colony. : 

It is only fair to acknowledge, that the 
rapid growth of this infant colony has ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine hopes or calculations 
of its founders; while it proves, in a striking 
manner, the results of British enterprise, even 
under the most. unfavourable auspices, — for 
the superior fertility of the soil in our ci-devant 
North American provinces, together with: its 
proximity to the parent state, offered infinitely 
greater inducements to free settlers from every 
part of Europe than the remote island (or con- 
tinent) of New Holland. The rapid progress in 
political and commercial (if not moral) im- 





of forming correct estimates of the agricultural 
|and commercial capabilities of the new south- 
‘ern continent, and the character of the abori- 
ginal population, than any other author whose 
labours have fallen under our notice. 

Mr. Dawson* tells us in his introduction, that 
‘¢ the following pages are not put forth to gratify 
the vanity of authorship; but with a view of 
communicating facts where much misrepresenta- 


and a particular Account of the Manners, | tion has existed, and (he continues) to rescue, as 
|far as I am able, the character of a race of beings 
|(of whom I believe I have seen more than any 
Chief Agent of the Australian Agricultural | other European has done) from the gross mis- 
|representations and unmerited obloquy that 
\have been cast upon them.” 
The Friend of Australia ; or, a Plan for ex-|ceeds in several portions of his work to justify 

jthe above remarks by anecdotes exhibiting the 


The author pro-« 


docility and superior fidelity of the ‘ cannibals” 
to many of the “ civilised’ whites who have 
voluntarily or involuntarily become settlers in 
the interior of the country. 

Speaking of them, he says : 

“ After a march, during one day, of between 
forty and fifty miles, in which I was accom. 
panied by a few servants and two black na. 
tives, the whites manifested much impatience. 
The conduct and fortitude of the blacks was 
admirable: they were cheerful all the way, 
with heavy burdens on their backs. On orders 
ing them a loaf of bread each, the wife of the 
innkeeper remarked, that ‘ she did not keep 
bread for such people.’ I repeated my request, 
observing, that if she was paid for the bread, it 
could signify little to her who consumed it. It 
was then supplied; and in the morning an of- 
ficer under government, Mr. Busby, and myself, 
were furnished by this civilised white woman 
with such bread fur breakfast as we could not 
eat. On my complaining, I was cavalierly 
informed, ‘ that I had ordered’ all her best 
bread for the blacks last night.’ This I after. 
wards discovered to be untrue. I wonder how 
many meals of fish this white lady had been 
supplied with by the good-natured blacks whom 
she thus affected to despise ? Another settler 
once observed to my nephew, Mr. J. G. Daw. 
son, that he was greatly annoyed by the blacks, 
and he had once entertained an idea of laying 
poison for them, the same as for rats! This 
feeling with regard to the natives was not, I 
believe, confined to him, as the acts of some of 
the settlers will testify.’ 

We trust the ‘‘ settler” above mentioned 
was not a free settler, for the honour of our 
country. Some allowance, perhaps, ought to 

* This gentleman has published a pamphlet, contain- 
ing a ‘* statement of his services as agent of the Austra- 
lian Agricultural Company,” which is now lying on our 
table; but as he, in vindication of his own character, 
finds it necessary to speak in no measured terms of some 
of the managers of that association, we do not think 

roper to enter into any thing like controversial matters 

y any comment on his pamphiet. It shews that, as an 
—_ person, his statements are likely to partake of. 
preju 
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be made for those desperate outcasts of society, 
who, having been banished from their native 
land for a given period, cannot be expected to 
return to a proper sense of the value of social 
obligations, when that sentence shall have ex-| fire-side like sisters.” 
pired. But Mr. Dawson’s volume shews that 
this barbarity towards the natives is far from 


being an unusual occurrence. 


“ The natives (hegtells us) complained to 
me frequently that white fellow (white fel- 
shot their relations and friends, and 
shewed me many orphans whose parents had 
fallen by the hands of white men uear this 
They pointed out one 
white man to me, on his coming to beg some 
provisions for his party up the river Karnah, 
who, they said, had killed ten natives—and the 
wretch did not deny it, but said he would kill 


lows) 


spot (Port Stephens). 


them whenever he could.” 


Can it for a moment excite any surprise that 
the untutored savage should take vengeance 
when he has it in his power, in retaliation for 


such outrages from his civilised invaders? Can 
any doubt exist that the barbarities with which 


the Peruvian and other South American savage 
nations have been charged, originated in the 
atrocities committed on these harmless people 


by their (Christian) Spanish invaders? Is it 
not matter of history, that the brutal Dutch 
policy which formerly reigned in South Africa, 
also produced the barbarous re-action so often 


exercised by the Caffre tribes in the vicinity of 


the Cape of Good Hope? Is it not equally 

notorious, that the hostility so frequently ma- 

nifested by the North American Indians, from 

Virginia in the south, to Canada in the north, 
was in almost every instance occasioned by feel- 
ings of revenge for the butcheries committed by 
the earlier European settlers? We therefore 
think Mr. Dawson is entitled to the thanks of 
the community, and especially the colonial de- 
partment, for having called attention to the 
subject by the facts which he mentions. 

For the information of such of our lady- 
readers as are destined (either from choice or 
necessity) to feel an interest in the matri- 
monial transactions of * the fifth quarter” of 
the world, we give the following from the 
veritable authority of Mr. Dawson ; entering 
our protest, however, against the colonial bar- 
barism of calling a married lady by the vulgar 
cognomen, gin.* ‘* The blacks generally take 
their wives from other tribes, and, if they can 
jind opportunities, they steal them, the con- 
Sent of the females never being made a ques- 
tion in the business. When the neighbouring 
tribes happen to be in a state of peace with 
each other, friendly visits are exchanged, at 
which time the unmarried females are carried 
‘off by either party. The friends of the girl 
never interfere [wise men !]; and in the event 
of her making any resistance, which is fre- 
quently the case, her paramour silences her 
by a severe blow on the head with his waddy 
while he is carrying her off. He keeps her at 
a distance till her friends are gone, and then 
returns with her to his tribe. But if the girl 
has no objection to her suitor, or has no one 
that she likes better, she consents to become 
his gin,—thus rendering abduction unneces- 
Sary and unusual.”’ 

But, according to Mr. Dawson, a single 
modicum of ** gin” is not sufficient to satisfy 
some of the uxorious natives of Australia, 
who in this resemble the more refined tastes 








* This may, for aught we know, be derived from 
some waggish ‘* export,” as an abbreviation of the Greek 
to generate ; or, more probably, a nick-name given to 
some lady-export greatly addicted to the indulgence of 


deemed an impartial witness :— 


of the tribes there. The natives, who domes- 
ticate themselves among the white inhabitants, 
are aware that we hold cannibalism in abhor- 
rence; therefore, in speaking of their enemies, 
they always accuse them of this revolting prac- 
tice, in order, no doubt, to degrade them as 
much as possible in our eyes; while the other 
side, in return, throw back the accusation upon 
them. I have questioned the natives, who 
were sv much with me, in the closest manner 
upon this subject, and, although they persist 
in its being the practice of their enemies, still 
they never could name any particular instances 
within their own knowledge ; but always ended 
such inquiry by saying, ‘ All black fellow ben 
say S80, massa.’ ”’ 

Mr. Dawson considers the native Australian 
to be a branch of the Malay race; but free 
from most of the vices which characterise the 
parent stock. It is also remarkable, that all 
the natives, who have been examined in vari- 
ous parts of this vast continent, appear to have 
had one common origin, while they have not 
congregated into those chieftainships which 
distinguish most other savage people. ‘‘ It has 
generally been supposed (says Mr. Dawson) 
that chieftainship exists among the natives of 
Australia. I can, however, confidently assert, 
that it was not mentioned amongst any of the 
people with whom I was acquainted. Each 
tribe is divided into independent families, 
which acknowledge no chief, and which in- 
habit, in common, a district within certain 
limits, generally not exceeding ten or twelve 
miles each way. The numbers of each tribe 
vary very much, being greater on the coast, 
where they sometimes amount to two or 
three hundred; and I have known them in 
other quarters not to exceed one hundred. The 
families belonging to a tribe meet together 
upon occasions of festivals at certain seasons, 
and also to consult upon all important occa- 
sions. But, although they have a community 
of interests at such meeting, still each family 
has its own fire, and provides its own subsist- 
ence, except in a general kangaroo hunt, where 
the game is impounded and taken in large 
quantities, when it is fairly divided.” This 
state of society seems a nearer approach to the 
nomadic life of the Tartar hordes than any 
community hitherto described, either in the 
western or southern hemisphere. 

We regret that our limits prevent us from 
extracting any of the numerous anecdotes 
given by the author in proof of the amiable 
qualities of these savage tribes, when they have 
been treated with kindness by the European 


of some civilised nations we could name; for|tract or two, which, although discouraging to 
we are told, that “* one of his native acquaint-| agricultural speculators, must be read with sa. 
ances had three wives, who lived in perfect] tisfaction by every philanthropist, who looks 
harmony with each other, sitting at the same| forward to the prosperity of this region, as 


an asylum for our starving population, and, 


As the concurrent testimony of several au-|at the same time, as affording an inexhaustible 
thors has imputed the horrid practice of can-| supply of the raw material of the woollen ma. 
nibalism to the natives of New South Wales, | nufactures, leather manufactures, &c., from 
as well as to those of New Zealand, it is only | our own colonies. 
justice to these poor people to give the follow- 
ing evidence of Mr. Dawson, who must be] the last seven years in the settled districts of 


‘¢ The increase of cattle and horses within 


Australia has been enormous, and beyond all 


‘** The natives of Australia have, by some|former products in any country; and what is 
people, been accused of cannibalism; and the} there, I ask, to prevent its proceeding in an 
constant assertion amongst them, that the|increasing ratio, in situations where no one 
strange tribes, or others with whom they are| natural check is opposed to it in the unlocated 
at variance, will eat them in case they fall into | districts of the interior, to which the settlers 
their hands, gives currency to this notion, and}are daily sending back their increasing and 
has probably been the origin of it; but as far} unsaleable herds, as a relief to their farms? 
as my experience and inquiries went, in the| Before emigrants venture to embark for Aus. 
district in which I resided, I had no reason to} tralia, let them reflect upon all this, and let 
believe that this practice existed among any | them also remember, that in no instance were 


similar efforts ever made in any colony to rear 
sheep; which, if they succeed in the produc- 
tion of the raw material of the staple manufac. 
tories of Great Britain to any great amount, 
will add also to the mass of human food beyond 
demand for it, to an extent which never had a 
parallel in any country on the face of the habit- 
able globe.” 

This view of the case is pregnant with re- 
flections of vast interest both as it regards the 
colonists themselves and the parent state ; 
for the ultimate advantages must be reciprocal 
in a national point of view, whatever influence 
it may have on the property of persons who 
have been decoyed by the alluring statements 
of speculators to invest large sums in the pur- 
chase of allotments of land, when the produce 
of such land is comparatively of little value. 

It appears evident that the decoy system for 
entrapping free settlers of property to emigrate, 
has been carried on, if not to an equal extent, 
at least to as culpable a degree, in our remote 
settlement of Australia, as by the ** backwood”’ 
gentry of the United States and Canada. And 
although Mr. Dawson does not (for obvious 
reasons) point out by name those who have 
been most instrumental in such nefarious trans- 
actions as that of involving their fellow-coun- 
trymen in irretrievable ruin, for their own 
advantage; yet it seems pretty plain, in va- 
rious parts of the volume, that such practices 
have been carried on to the ruin of hundreds 
of respectable individuals. It would appear, if 
we credit the author, that the ‘* Swan River” 
has also been a favourite decoy for the emigrant 
geese, who understand as much of agriculture 
as architecture. , 

We must close our notice of Mr. Dawson’s 
valuable work by one more extract, which is 
perhaps the most important in the whole vo- 
lume to persons who meditate emigration :— 
“ Those who are desirous of emigrating to 
New South Wales, and into whose hands this 
work may fall, will probably be anxious to know 
on which quarter of the east of the barrier 
mountains, good land, or such as it would be 
prudent to select, is to be found. To this I 
answer, that I can give them no satisfactory 
information upon that point, because I am not 
aware, and, indeed, I do not believe that any good 
soil remains unlocated. Unless, therefore, they 
can command sufficient capital to enable them 
to purchase good land on the Hunter’s river, 
or are prepared to go behind the mountains, 
and to encounter the difficulties I have before 
pointed out, they had better stay at home. It 
is little likely that I shall ever revisit the shores 








** Blue ruin. 


settlers. But we must proceed to offer an ex-' 


of Australia, although I retain a very strong 
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partiality for the country as a place of resi- 
dence, and have left behind me many kind 
friends, whose interests it would gratify me to 
advance by every means in my power. My 
object, in these pages, has been to shew the 
face and quality of the country generally, for 
the better information of those who have not 
seen it; and to give such hints to individuals 
proceeding there, as will put them on their 
guard against the misrepresentations of inte- 
rested and designing persons ; and to save 
those who may be wavering between two opi- 
nions from the pains of disappointment, and 
the probable ruin that might, under certain 
circumstances, attend their removal to that 
country.” 


The great interests which are involved in the | 


future prosperity of this remote colony, have in- 
duced us to extend our extracts from Mr. Daw- 
son’s volume to a greater length than we first 
intended. 
few remarks to the Friend of Australia, who, 
from his own shewing, has not had the practi- 
cal advantages of a residence in the country 
which he undertakes to describe. The work, 
nevertheless, contains a multitude of judicious 
observations connected with what may be 
termed the political colonization of the vast 
territory now called Australia, but which the 
“ Friend” would recommend to be subdivided 
into four different districts, with separate 
names. The author also gives some very ex- 
cellent advice to parties contemplating a long 
march across the country ; and among other 
arguments which he advances in favour of 
more extended surveys of the coasts of New 
Holland, and planting small settlements on the 
most eligible spots, as a resource under the ca- 
lamities of shipwreck, he justly remarks :— 
“ British intercourse with the Australian seas 
multiplies every year; we must therefore ex- 
pect that some accidents will occur, and al- 
though seldom, it ought not to slacken proper 
measures for rendering them less dreaded in 
their consequences. Under the above view of 
the subject, our ignorance of the interior is 
much to be regretted ; and in proportion to the 
miseries and cruelties it may occasion to wrecked 
Europeans, and the advautages and resources 
we lose, so is a map of the country, and an in- 
creased number of settlements, the greater desi- 
deratum.”’ 

Considering the rapid progress which Russia 
is making in colonising the North Pacific 
islands, we fully agree with the author in the 
following remark : —‘‘ Let Britain secure to 
itself the honour of being the first to explore 
this mysterious interior, before her indefati- 
gable continental friends set her the example.” 

The Friend of Australia forms a very good 
auxiliary to the work of Mr. Dawson, by sup- 
plying a lithographic map of this vast conti- 
nent, so far as it has been hitherto explored. 
Both volumes, taken together, contain so large 
a mass of practical information, as to be well 
worthy of perusal by every person interested in 
the future Australian empire. 





Pinkerton's Correspondence. 
[Second Notice.] 

Conrinutnec our review of these volumes, 
we cannot do better than resume our quota- 
tions from the interesting letters of Horace 
Walpole; in which we find so much to ad- 
mire—so much we should like to remember. 
For instance, there is great force as well as 
neatness in the following epigrammatic descrip- 
tion of vanity. 

“* It is difficult to divest one’s self of vanity, 
because impossible to divest one’s self of self- 





We can, therefore, only devote a| 





love. If one runs from one glaring vanity, 
one is catched by its opposite. Modesty can 
be as vain-glorious on the ground, as pride on 
a triumphal car. Modesty, however, is pre- 
ferable; for, should she contradict her pro- 
fessions, still she keeps her own secret, and 
does not hurt the pride of others.” 

The ensuing remarks are so just in their 
application to criticism and to the attempts of 
detractors or envious rivals to depreciate what 
they cannot imitate, that we quote nearly the 
entire letter. 

“ You are too modest, sir, in asking my 
advice on a point on which you could have no 
better guide than your own judgment. If I 
presume to give you my opinion, it is from 
zeal for your honour. I think it would be 
below you to make a regular answer to anony- 
mous scribblers in a magazine: you had better 


| wait to see whether any formal reply is made 


to your book; and whether by any avowed 
writer; to whom, if he writes sensibly and 
decently, you may condescend to make an 
answer. Still, as you say you have been mis- 
quoted, I should not wish you to be quite 
silent, though I should like better to have 
you turn such enemies into ridicule. A foe 
who misquotes you, ought to be a welcome 
antagonist. He is so humble as to confess, 
when he censures what you have not said, that 
he cannot confute what you have said; and 
he is so kind as to furnish you with an op- 
portunity of proving him a liar, as you may 
refer to your book to detect him. This is 
what I would do:—I would specify in the 
same magazine, in which he has attacked you, 
your real words, and those he has imputed to 
you; and then appeal to the equity of the 
reader: you may guess that the shaft comes 
from somebody whom you have censured ; and 
thence you may draw a fair conclusion, that 
you had been in the right to laugh at one who 
was reduced to put his own words into your 
mouth before he could find fault with them. 
And, having so done, whatever indignation he 


'has excited in the reader must recoil on him- 
self; as the offensive passages will come out to 


have been his own, not yours. You might 
even begin with loudly condemning the words 
or thoughts imputed to you, as if you retracted 
them; and then, as if you turned to your 
book, and found that you had said no such 
thing there, as what you was ready to retract, 
the ridicule would be doubled on your adver- 
sary. Something of this kind is the most I 
would stoop to; but I would take the utmost 
care not to betray a grain of more anger than 
is implied in contempt and ridicule. Fools can 
only revenge themselves by provoking; for 
then they bring you to a level with themselves. 
The good sense of your work will support it; 
and there is scarce a reason for defending it, 
but by keeping up a controversy, to make it 
more noticed; for the age is so idle and in- 
different, that few objects strike, unless parties 
are formed for or against them. I remember 
many years ago advising some acquaintance of 
mine, who were engaged in the direction of 
the opera, to raise a competition between two 
of their singers, and have papers written pro 
and con; for then numbers would go to clap 
and hiss the rivals respectively, who would not 
go to be pleased with the music.” 

The picture of his own old age is also finely 
fresh. 

** T shall like,”’ he says, * I dare to say, any 
thing you do write; but I am not overjoyed at 
your wading into the history of dark ages, 
unless you use it as a canvass to be embroi- 
dered with your own opinions, and episodes, 





and comparisons with more recent times. That 
is a most entertaining kind of writing. In 
general, I have seldom wasted time on the 
origin of nations ; unless for an opportunity of 
smiling at the gravity of the author, or at the 
absurdity of the manners of those ages; for 
absurdity and bravery compose almost all the 
anecdotes we have of them, except the accounts 
of what they never did, nor thought of doing. 
I have a real affection for Bishop Hoadley: he 
stands with me in lieu of what are called the 
fathers; and I am much obliged to you for 
offering to lend me a book of his; but, as my 
faith in him and his doctrines has long been 
settled, I shall not return to such grave stu- 
dies, when I have so little time left, and desire 
only to pass it tranquilly, and without thinking 
of what I can neither propagate nor correct. 
When youth made me sanguine, I hoped man- 
kind might be set right. Now that I am very 
old, I sit down with this lazy maxim—that, 
unless one could cure men of being fools, it is 
to no purpose to cure them of any folly; as it 
is only making room for some other. Self- 
interest is thought to govern every man; yet 
is it possible to be less governed by self-interest 
than men are in the aggregate? Do not thou- 
sands sacrifice even their lives for single men ? 
Is not it an established rule in France, that 
every person in that kingdom should love 
every king they have, in his turn? What 
government is formed for general happiness ? 
Where is not it thought heresy by the ma- 
jority, to insinuate that the felicity of one man 
ought not to be preferred to that of millions ? 
Had not I better, at sixty-eight, leave men to 
these preposterous notions, than return to 
Bishop Hoadley, and sigh?” *® 2 ” 

*¢ One cannot expect health and strength, if 
one will live to seventy-six. I do not com- 
plain of a natural lot; and I only mention 
these circumstances as the causes of my little 
connexion with the world. If decrepitude ex- 
poses itself, it must be laughed at or pitied ; 
and neither is pleasant.” 

That we may not occupy our whole notice 
with the agreeable proofs of Walpole’s discri- 
mination and intelligence, we shall now turn 
to Bishop ‘Percy, the celebrated author of the 
Reliques. Alluding to additional volumes which 
he projected to this interesting collection, he 
writes thus, under the date of July 20th, 1778. 

* The contents of these have long since been 
collected and arranged; and I flatter myself, 
in point of merit, are no whit inferior to what 
the public accepted with so much indulgence in 
the three former volumes. But the truth is, 
I have not so much leisure, and perhaps not 
quite so keen an appetite for amusements of 
this kind as when I was younger. It is near 
twenty years since I first began to form the 
preceding collection. I only considered these 
things as pardonable, at best, among the le- 
vities (I had almost said follies) of my youth. 
However, as I must confess that i have always 
had a relish for the poetic effusions (even the 
most sportive and unelaborate) of our ancestors, 
I have commonly taken up these trifles, as 
other grave men have done cards, to unbend 
and amuse the mind when fatigued with graver 
studies, till they have insensibly grown into a 
regular series ready for the press. And now I 
keep them by me, in order to make a present 
of them to my son, a tall youth of fifteen, who 
is at present a king’s scholar at Westminster. 
And, as he has a strong relish and considerable 
taste for these compositions, I think to give 
him the merit of being editor of them, as soon 
as he removes to the university; by way of 
introducing him into the literary world, and of 
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filling up the vacuities of his academical studies. 
In the mean time I neglect no opportunity of 
amending and enlarging the series, and shall 
certainly much improve them for him by this 
delay.” 

And again, in January 1783, (having in the 
interim been raised to the episcopal bench,) the 
bishop says— 

‘¢ If you think it necessary to mention in 
print that you received this old piece from me, 
I will beg you only to quote me by the name of 
Dr. Percy, or rather the Editor of the Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry, in 3 vols.—omitting rev., 
much more all mention of my present title, &c. 
And, if necessary, you may speak of my slight 
poetical pursuits, as what had been the amuse- 
ment of my younger years and hours of relaxa- 
tion from severer studies, which, in truth, 
they were, as it is more than twenty years since 
the three volumes of Reliques, &c. were col- 
lected for the press,—and even ninetcen years 
since they were printed. And I have been so 
entirely drawn off from this subject by other 
unavoidable and necessary avocations, that 
Dodsley is, I believe, reprinting the book, 
without my being able to peruse or look at a 
single sheet or page in it.’ 

This is a very characteristic trait between 
the young lover of poetry and the mature 
bishop. . It is much to be regretted that ad- 
vancement in the world or preferment in the 
church should have occurred to prevent our 
reaping the fruits of the estimable continuation 
of Percy’s labours. We annex his opinion of 
Vallancey, the famous Irish antiquary, in a 
letter of February 1786: it is also curious with 
reference to the language and antiquities of 
Ireland forty years ago. 

** You would (he says) be surprised, if you 
observed, as I do, how little the original lan- 
guage of this country is cultivated or under- 
stood by the aboriginal natives of it. We last 
winter began to form a society, in imitation of 
those in London and Edinburgh, for studying 
and preserving a knowledge of the antiquities 
of Ireland: then I had an opportunity of mak- 
ing the above remark. I believe there is not a 
Fellow of Dublin College that can read a line 
in their old Irish manuscripts. Vallancey, as 
you justly observe, is so hot-headed, that he is a 
very bad medium through whom to come at 
-— sound, solid information ; and yet I can 
only refer you to him. If I were in Dublin, I 
would apply to none but him,—and unfortu- 
nately I am not upon that footing with him to 
apply to him by letter; for he is as hot- 
tempered as he is hot-headed, and downright 
quarrelled with me one evening at the Society, 
for presuming to question some of his wild 
reveries. Yet I must do him the justice to 
say, that he, like other warm people, is very 
good-natured ; and, if you would apply to him 
by letter, cautiously concealing your incre- 
dulity as to his historical tenets, you would 
find him obligingly active to serve you (I am 
persuaded); and he could do it ; for he keeps 
an old Irish amanuensis, as I said above, who 
is continually making transcripts and extracts 
from the old Irish manuscripts for his use. 
This man I saw copying an old Irish manu- 
script for Colonel Vallancey, in Abp. Marsh’s 
Library in Dublin—a public library founded by 
Archbishop Marsh, who bought Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet’s library as the foundation, &c., re- 
plete with valuable books, both printed and 
manuscripts.” 

A letter from Dr. Johnstone, chaplain to 
the English minister at Copenhagen (1786), 
is worthy of extract, as relative to Scottish and 
northern literature; but this, and a very brief 





sequel, we find that want of room compels us to 
reserve till next week. 





The Amulet for 1831. 


Tue following is the extract omitted in our 
review of this volume, and promised last 
week :— 

‘*¢ In Damascus some of the best reciters are 
to be found, and the peculiar luxury and situa- 
tion of its coffee-houses aid very much the effect 
of their narrations. In Cairo, the want of 
water, the burning heat, and the dry, gloomy, 
and dusty streets, are great foes to the imagina- 
tion, as well as the desert that spreads on every 
side. In Constantinople the beauty of the ex- 
ternal scenery cannot be surpassed —the river 
and its enchanting shores; but the scantiness 
of water in the interior of the city decreases 
very much the luxuries of its people, who love, 
beyond every thing, the sight and sound of 
falling water in their apartments. In the capi- 
tal of Syria, almost all the coffee-houses have 
splendid fountains, that are thrown up, some 
of them, to the height of six or seven feet ; and 
it is delightful to recline on one of the soft seats 
near them, and listen to the ceaseless rush and 
fall; while the very sight of them, in so hot a 
clime, is like the face of a friend. The abund- 
ance of water, from the five streams that flow 
around the city, is incredible. The Assyrians 
might well complain, in their inroads into the 
promised land, of the scarcity of its rivers, and 
boast that there was nothing like their own 
Abana and Pharpar. In some of these houses 
of recreation, whose latticed windows, thrown 
open, admit the air, the wealthier people form 
dinner parties, of men only. Seated in a circle 
on the carpet, with the various dishes on low 
tables before them, they eat slowly and care- 
lessly, conversing at intervals, without any of 
the gout or joviality that wine inspires. Every 
good private dwelling in Damascus has its foun- 
tain, and this is invariably in the best apart- 
ment ; it being a luxury, or rather a necessity, 
that few inhabitants care to do without: an 
Englishman would as soon live in an uncar- 
peted house. And round the marble basin, or 
in the divan just beyond it, the host at evening 
receives his friends; and they sit, and smoke, 
and calmly converse the hours away. This is 
the time when the wealthier families sometimes 
send for a celebrated story-teller to amuse the 
party; and when the latter knows he is to be 





handsomely paid, it is a more recherché oppor- | 
tunity than the public companies afford. It is| 
the sultry hour of noon, perhaps, when the burn- | 
ing rays are on the water, the trees, and green | 
banks that surround the scene of indolence and | 
indulgence ; the light roof supported by the} 
slender pillars casts a shade on the peopled 

floor, on which the well and variously dressed | 
Turks recline, some in small wickered chairs, | 
others on long and softer benches, covered and | 
backed with carpets and cushions. These seats | 
are placed close to the river’s edge; and earth | 
has nothing more luxurious than to sit here, in | 
the cool of the day, or in the still hour of night, | 
and listen to the rush of the waters, and gaze | 
on the gleaming of the cataract ; then put the, 
amber-tipped and scented pipe to the lips, or | 
turn to the throng of many nations around, all | 
silently enjoying the hour.” 





The Gentleman in Black. With Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. Engraved by J. 
Thompson and C. Landells. 12mo. pp. 309. 
London, 1830. W. Kidd. 

WE are, it seems, partly responsible for the 

appearance of this work, and we are by no 











means sorry for it. The MS. had been sub. 
mitted to us some years ago, and in our notice 
to its anonymous writer (LZ. G. 480, April 1, 
1826) we advised him ‘“‘ to publish his clever 
tale in a volume.’’ Some fragments were sub. 
sequently printed in a periodical called the 
Literary Magnet, which, however, did not 
sufficiently attract public favour to afford them 
a fair circulation ; and now, at length, aided by 
some admirable designs by' George Cruikshank, 
the tale re-written, improved, and finished, is 
offered to this upper world in a neat tangible 
shape. It is very clever and very entertaining 
—replete with pleasantry and humour; quite 
as imaginative as any German diablerie, and 
far more amusing than most of the productions 
of its class) We would give an extract, but 
we think it would injure the story ; and there- 
fore content ourselves with cordially recom- 
mending it as a very whimsical and well. 
devised jeu d’esprit. 





A Ryghie Sorroweful Tragyke Lamentacyonne 
Sor ye Losse of my Lorde Mayor hys Daye, 
&c. &c. 12mo. pp. 11. London, 1830. C. 
Tilt. 

A riFtH of November sort of sixpenny squib 

at the ninth, at which every body with pen or 

pencil has thrown acracker. There is one very 
offensive vulgar rhyme: of the rest, twenty-six 
verses, the tive following are the best we can 
pick out: 
** Our ministry of Casar thought, 
But not as him so starch, 


Wisely decided that they ought 
Beware the threatened March. 

I mean the march of city trade, 
And told his Majesty 

He mustn’t go—the mayor then said, 
* By Gog! no more will I.’ 

The man in armour ’gan to scoff 
At fear, like any don; 

And yet his armour was put off, 
Before he put it on. 

The city cooks all stood aghast, 
The lively turtle moan’d, 

The feast was turned into a fast, 
And all the Poultry groan’d ! 

* * * .- 

Then the dessert was lost to boot, 
A loss which many feel, 

Who, could they but have got the fruit, 
Cared little for the Peel.” 


The writer is said to be Thomas Dibdin. 
The World: a Poem, Pp. 43. Printed for 
the Author. 

WE know not what in the world could seduce 
any one to print The World, a rhapsody of 

nonsense, where the author tells us— 


** Verses I’d write, if but a single canto 
In Byron's style, which I defy any man to.” 











The French Revolution of 1830; the Events 
which produced it, and the Scenes by which it 
was accompanied. By D. Turnbull, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 443. London, 1830. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

Military Events of the late French Revolution ; 
or, an Account of the Conduct of the Royal 
Guard on that occasion. By a Staff Officer 
of the Guards. From the French. 6vo. 
pp- 119. London, 1830. Murray. 

Tue former of these publications is more made 
up from common sources than could be wished. 
It is of the left, if not the extreme left, in its 
politics, and adopts many of the exaggerations 
and romantic episodes of the Three Days. The 
latter is quite on the other side—evinces in full 
measure the esprit du corps of the Guards— 
and states some interesting particulars, of which 
we had not heard before. The author and 
translator contradict several of Mr. Turnbull's 
facts. 
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The Progress of Society. By the late Robert 
Hamilton, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo. pp. 409. 
London, 1830. Murray. 

THERE is a vast fund of knowledge in this 

volume, and often put in an almost epigram- 

matic way- But we would chiefly recommend 
it for its extraordinary value in supplying food 
for the mind. There is hardly a question on 

which the author treats—and they are all im- 

portant to society—on which he does not throw 

a strong light, and challenge the powers of every 

reflecting man. 








Charges against the President and Councils of 
the Royal Society. By Sir James South, 
Fellow of the Society, and late a Member of 
the Council. 8vo. pp. 17. 

WE alluded to this as a ‘* peppery”? work, in 
our Gazette of last week; and upon dwelling 
farther on it, we think we may add, that it 
savours also of vinegar and mustard, and other 
sour and hot ingredients. The author, indeed, 
cannot be spoken of in the words of the poet, 
as “ the sweet South ;’’ on the contrary, he is 
as biting as the East and North spliced toge- 
ther. Reform, re-model, is the order of the 
day; and the decline of science in England is 
attributed to their want. Sir James brings 
forward six-and-thirty paragraphs, each para- 
graph being acharge. They chiefly consist of 
keeping back minutes of council, omissions of 
entries, altering and garbling them, for mis- 
managing the Observatory at Greenwich, for 
favouritism to some and injustice to other sci- 
entific men, for squandering public money, for 
having allowed the Nautical Almanac to be a 
disgrace to the country, for neglecting the sci- 
ence of astronomy, for having misconducted 
experiments on the manufacture of glass for 
optical purposes, and many other misdemean- 
ours. 

Now, Sir James South is the President of 
the Astronomical Society,* the superior merits 
of which are referred to repeatedly in these 
charges; and being, as we have the pleasure to 
be, on as g terms as we desire with the 
leading members of both Societies, and with 
the opposition as well as the governing parties, 
we are free to say that, in our opinion, there is 
not only far too much of warmth and personal 
feeling, but much calculated. deeply to injure 
Science in these proceedings. Not being parti- 
sans of either side, but independent friends to 
the scientific interests and honour of our native 
land, we must confess that it is lamentable to 
us to have witnessed such squabbles in its most 
venerable and highest institutions, and to see 
the march of intellect sadly impeded by the 
march of ill-temper and passionate controversy. 
We trust we may have occasion in this very 
No. of our paper to announce, that a more 
truly philosophical spirit has prevailed; and 
that differences which would disgrace a parish 
vestry are composed in the Royal Society. 





The Rick-Burners, a Tale for the Present 

Times. Canterbury, sold by all booksellers. 
Anp ought to be liberally distributed among 
the poorer classes in every shed and cottage in 
the kingdom, by those who are able, and wish 
well to them and to the country. It is one 
of those touching and admirable tracts which 
may produce much good ; and traces the ma- 
chinations of the incendiaries, now so deplor- 





* See also our report of the proceedings of this Society, 
and its competition against the Royal Society with 
Tespect to the Nautical Almanac and the Royal Observa- 
tory. It is a young and, consequently, vigorous and 
active Society versus one which feels perhaps some of the 

gy of age. 





ably arrayed against the laws of God and man, 
and their fatal effects both upon the idle and 
the industrious. The tale is plainly but most 
affectingly told. We gather from it, that some 
sort of fire-ball, which ignites amid the thatch 
or straw, is the engine used by the destroyers 
of agricultural property. We trust clergymen, 
magistrates, landlords, and the wealthy gene- 
rally, will look at this little work, and spread 
it where it may bring forth salutary fruits. 








Scenes of Life, or Shades of Character. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1830. Colburn and Bent- 
ley. 

A vEny promising title, whose fault is, that it 

promises more than it performs. What reader 





but would suppose he was to enjoy the perusal 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
A. B. Lampert, Esq., in the chair. Part 
of Mr. Hogg’s paper on the classical plants of 
Sicily was read. There was also read a paper 
by Lieutenant Bowler, communicated by the 
Asiatic Society, on a particular species of palm 
found in the government of Madras. The - 
communication was accompanied by beautiful 
illustrative drawings, a hundred years old. This 
palm was considered by the fellows and bota- 
nists present to be the same as the doum palm 
of Thibet (Hyphene coriacea of Gertner), and 
is remarkable as being almost the only species 
of palm with a branched stem: it was pro- 
bably introduced by the Arabs into Madras. 
The stems are slender, and the fruit is a hard 


of a new work, instead of a collection of tales| solid substance, which, after being steeped in 


and sketches which have already gone the| 
round of magazines, newspapers, &c. Such a| 
title is a complete ruse. It is true the preface | 
alludes to “* some of the pieces having been al- 
ready published ;” but this knowledge comes 
too late when the volumes are purchased. The 
honest title would have been, ** Selections from 
the Literary Magnet ;” avowing, in the outset, 
their previous publication in that now discon- 
tinued magazine. Many of these papers, very 
pleasantly written, and quoted at the time in 
divers periodicals, will no doubt be familiar to 
a number of our readers; yet all who wish an 
hour to be passed agreeably in light amuse- 
ment, may find in these and some half-a-dozen 
of novelties which are added, the sort of grati- 
fication they seek. The publication in a dearer 
form than the original, and with a deceptive 
title, is, however, another specimen of a very 
disingenuous system. 





The Persian Adventurer ; being the sequel to 
the “ Kuzzilbash.” By James Fraser, author 
of a “ Tour to the Himalaya Mountains,” 
&c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1830. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 

Mr. Fraser gives an amusing reason for his 

change of title. He says some one inquired of 

his publisher, “ if the Kuzzilbash was not a 

cookery book?” To avoid similar mistakes, he 

has adopted one more accessible to general un- 
derstanding. We have not space for analysis 
this week ; and can only say, that a very lively 
and pleasant preface ushers in a stirring period 
in the romantic annals of Shah Nadir’s reign. 
We shall return to these volumes next week. 








Reign of Fashion. By T. Surr, author of a 


“ Winter in London.”’ 3 vols. 12mo. Col- 


burn and Bentley. 


A WRETCHED specimen of a wretched school. 
An ill-conducted and improbable story is made 
the vehicle of personalities which would be 
offensive but for their want of information. 
Why it should be called the Reign of Fashion 
we do not understand, unless it be for the sake 
of a title, which is a complete misnomer. One 
would think it very easy to copy a paragraph 
from a newspaper ; but it is curious to observe, 
that in so many novels which quote extracts 
from the journals, they quote invariably pas- 
sages as utterly unlike any thing that ever 
appeared as can be well invented. The vo- 
lumes before us have some glaring absurdities 
of this kind. We must also notice another 
most grave fault, viz. taking any individual, 
loading him with all the vices that can degrade 
humanity, and then holding him up as the 
specimen of a sect. Mr. Gregory, the saint, 





is at once a libel and a caricature. 


water for a few days, is well beaten, and used 
by the natives as brushes to white-wash their 
houses. The leaves are very small and narrow, 
and the stalk is denticulated with many sharp 
curved thorns; from which circumstance the 
natives say it resembles the back-bone of a 
shark, and on this account the people of the 
adjacent villages carry it in their hands when 
travelling through the jungles, as a weapon of 
defence, and also during some of their festivals. 
The inhabitants look upon this tree as the 
guardian of their jungle, and hold it in some 
degree of veneration, conceiving it has, as its 
Sanscrit name (kulpa vroochum) implies, the 
power of fulfilling the desires and wishes of 
mankind ; at least, such as from pureness of 
heart and morals have faith in its supposed 
virtues ! 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY- 


_|Sir James Sovurn, president, in the chair. 


This was the first meeting of the Society for 
the session 1830-31. Amongst the certifi- 
cates of those applying to be elected into the 
Society as associates, were two in favour of 
Fred. Argelandu, director of the observatory 
at Abo, and Major-General Shubert, chief of 
the topographical department of Russia, and 
director of the great trigonometrical survey of 
the Russian empire. Mr. E. Riippell and 
several others were elected fellows. A long 
and interesting list of donations from foreign 
and domestic scientific bodies, as well as from 
various men of eminence, was also read. Sun- 
dry communications followed ; namely,—on 
the predicted occultations of Aldebaran for ten 
principal European observatories, by Mr. Mac- 


-|lean; on a method of computing occultations 


approximately, by Mr. Henderson; a note to 
Mr. Kriel’s paper upon the rectification of the 
equatorial, by Mr. Gompertz ; observed occult- 
ations of Aldebaran, by Mr. Pain; on the 
period of the variable star 6 Lyre, by Mr. 
Birt; on the refraction at low altitudes, and 
the dip of the horivon, by the late Mr. Atkinson. 

The president announced, with regret, the 
resignation of Dr. Pearson as treasurer, the 
duties of which office would be performed by 
Dr. Lee pro temp. He congratulated the So- 
ciety on the probable extension and improve- 
ment of the Nautical Almanac, upon which 
much time and attention had been bestowed 
by the council, aided by several distinguished 
individuals; he also intimated, that the Ad- 
miralty had invited the Society to co-operate 
in the visitation and inspection of the Royal 
Observatory. The Society’s charter was like- 
wise stated to be in a favourable train of settle- 
ment. We should far exceed our limits were we 
to give an epitome of the papers enumerated 
above. We have pleasure, however, in refer- 
ripg our astronomical readers to the judicious 
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abstracts, made under the auspices of the 
Society, and published from time to time, 
monthly we believe, by Messrs. Priestley and 
Weale, its publishers. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Monpay, Dr. Edward Wright, president, in 
the chair. Mr. J. B. Sedgwick read a paper on 
the character of the celebrated Duke Hum- 
phrey, protector of England during the mi- 
nority of Henry VI., in illustration of a cast of 
his skull, taken from the original, in the tomb 
at the abbey church of St. Alban’s. The author 
first dilated on the importance of the science of 
phrenology, and the advantages to be derived 
from its application to the study of history. 
He then gave a brief sketch of the life of the 
Duke of Gloucester, introducing such facts and 
anecdotes as would tend to elucidate his cha- 
racter, and afterwards compared them with his 
cerebral organisation, with which he affirmed 
them to be in strict accordance. The organs 
of destructiveness, firmness, and secretiveness, 
were as much, if not more fully developed, 
than in any of the casts preserved in the So- 
ciety’s collection. The head, corresponding with 
his mental energy, was stated to be much above 
the average size. The intellectual organs were 
exceedingly well developed; the greatest pro- 
portional developement, however, was at the 
posterior superior, the posterior lateral, and the 
posterior parts. The organs of amativeness, 
love of approbation, self-esteem, and combative- 
ness, were also pronounced to be all exceedingly 

e. 


MAJOR LAING’S PAPERS. 


TuE suspicions we expressed in our review of 
Caillié’s Travels in Africa, respecting the pro- 
bable destination of Major Laing’s papers, 
receive additional force from every new light 
that is thrown upon this mysterious trans- 
action. We copy the following from the 
Hampshire Telegraph of last Saturday —a 
journal, by the way, which generally contains 
excellent intelligence of every thing connected 
with naval affairs: —‘* The Windsor Castle 
was gone (this is the news by the Rifleman, in 
nineteen days from Malta) to Tunis and Tri- 
poli, to settle some differences between the 
British consul, who had struck his flag, and 
the dey, arising from the fact of the dey hav- 
ing retracted a decision he had previously given 
between the British and French consuls, rela- 
tive to Major Laing’s papers, of which there is 
no doubt that the French consul had impro- 
perly obtained possession. The poor dey had 
been compelled to withdraw his decision by the 
threats of Admiral Rosamel, backed by a 
French squadron. It is, however, unques- 
tionable that these papers are lost to his friends 
and to his country : they have for a long time 
been safe in Paris.” Were we-not right in 
conjecturing that this was a dark business ? 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


THe Royal Society resumed its meetings on 
Thursday last, when there was an unusually 
large attendance of members. Much time was 
occupied in the reading of the minutes of the 
preceding meeting ; which being the iast of the 
session, contained, of course, abstracts of all 
the papers which were then presented, and 
which were very numerous. The communi- 
cation to the members of the contents of papers 
in this form is very advantageous, and often 
more satisfactory and instructive than when 


the papers are read at full length, especially 





as many of them are better fitted for being 
studied in the closet, than comprehended when 
heard at a crowded meeting. The following 
gentlemen were admitted as fellows: namely, 
—J. Brunel, Esq., Rich. Greswell, Esq,, Philip 
Pusey, Esq., and John H. Hawkins, Esq. 
The annexed were proposed as candidates for 
election: viz.—John Lee, LL.D., of Hartwell 
House, Buckinghamshire; Isaac Wilson, M.D., 
physician to the royal hospital at Haslar; and 
Wm. Hughes Hughes, Esq., M.P., barrister, 
of Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. A number of 
donations of books and engravings were an- 
nounced, among which latter was one of the 
late Dr. Wollaston, engraved by Mr. Skelton. 
A paper was then read, on the nature of 
negative and of imaginary quantities, by the 
president. At the close of the meeting, Mr. 
Davies Gilbert announced his intention of re- 
tiring from the chair of the Society on St. 
Andrew’s day. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

On Thursday last, this Society resumed its 
meetings ; Mr. Hudson Gurney, V. P., in the 
chair. A letter from Mr. E. Cartwright was 
read, respecting a stone coffin which had been 
discovered within an enclosure of Chichester 
Cathedral; and which, although buried out- 
side of the church, appeared to have been that 
of a bishop of Chichester, from a leaden plate 
attached to it. A letter from Mr. Crofton 
Croker was read, illustrative of a brazen hand 
and arm which had been submitted to the So- 
ciety. This curious relic, it would seem from 
Mr. Croker’s communication, is unquestion- 
ably of Irish origin, and was probably a pagan 
idol of the fifth or sixth century. From rather 
an ingenious, although somewhat fanciful, chain 
of evidence, he presumes the bronze submitted 
to the Society to have been the identical hand 
which Smith, in his History of Cork, states was 
taken as a superstitious relic from a parish in 
that county (the name of which we cculd not 
catch) by the titular Bishop of Cloyne: from 
whom, Mr. Croker says, it was begged by 
Dean Swift for the museum of his friend Sir 
Andrew Fountaine. Mr. Ellis communicated a 
document respecting the prices of various ar- 
ticles in Westminster in 1580. The meeting 
was hastily adjourned, from the anxiety which 
prevailed respecting the anticipated proceedings 
at the Royal Society. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
WEDNEspDay, the president, the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, in the chair. After disposing of the 
routine business, a paper, by Sir Thomas Phil- 
lips, was read, giving an interesting account of 
the fate and present condition of several ancient 
monastic libraries in France, which the writer 
had traced and examined during a tour in that 
country. Many valuable historical and other 
curious documents relative not;merely to France, 
but to England and Ireland, were described as 
existing among these literary treasures. 





PINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS.* 
Tilustraiions of Le Keepsake Francais, and 
The Talisman. 

A NovEL ty of character is imparted to these 
embellishments, by the commixture of foreign 
and native art. We hail this friendly union 
with great satisfaction, and we wish the prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded were more ex- 


* The beaut ae Willmore of Byron’s Dream, 


noticed in our report of the Artists’ Conversazione, is, we 
are informed, from Eastlake’s fine picture, and not, as we 


supposed, from Harding’s drawing. 





GAZETTE, AND 


tensively acted upon. General taste would be 
thereby improved, and the artists of all coun. 
tries would be benefited by that comparison 
which the juxtaposition of their mutual excel. 
lences and defects must naturally excite. To 
render such a plan substantially effective, how- 
ever, it must comprehend works upon a larger 
scale—affording a fair scope for the exhibition 
of the higher qualities of art, and therefore af- 
fording a fit opportunity for the application of 
the just canons of criticism. Of the pleasing 
trifles before us, our notice must be brief. 
Portrait of the Queen of the French. Painted 
by Hersent ; engraved by Thomson. As the 
resemblance of one so suddenly and unexpec- 
tedly raised to regal rank (if regal it can indeed 
be called), and moreover of one of whose ami- 
able qualities report speaks highly, this is an 
interesting portrait ; although we presume the 
most accomplished courtier could not pretend 
to find in it any personal charms.—Frontispiece. 
Painted by Colin; engraved by Sangster. We 
have on several occasions been called upon to 
notice M. Colin’s talents with praise. This is 
an exceedingly agreeable composition.—Curio- 
sity. Painted by Roqueplan; engraved by 
Humphrys. Three sly young gypsies having 
furtively possessed themselves of the cabinet of 
one of their companions, are eagerly devouring 
the contents of the various billets-doux with 
which it seems to be filled. The expression is 
admirable, and the effect broad and good.— 
Cromwell and his Daughter. Painted by De- 
caisne; engraved by E. Smith. A fine dra- 
matic scene. The fit of abstraction into which 
Oliver is thrown by the contemplation of the 
portrait of the unfortunate Charles, and the 
vain attempt of his daughter to rouse him 
from it, arewell depicted.—_ The Young Widow. 
Painted by Rochard ; engraved by R. Graves. 
What can the fair mourner be thinking about ? 
Not another husband, we are sure. The exe- 
cution of this head is full of the characteristic 
qualities of M. Rochard’s forcible style. — 
Dieppe. Painted by Harding; engraved by 
W. R. Smith. One of those admirable coast 
scenes for which our artists have of late years 
become socelebrated.—-The Benediction. Paint- 
ed by A. Johannot; engraved by E. Smith. 
The perusal of the story will probably give to 
this plate an interest which in itself it does not 
possess.—Lake of Como. Painted by C. Stan- 
field; engraved by R. Wallis. A charming 
representation of charming scenery. We wish 
the size of the figures in the foreground had 
been somewhat less. —Portrait of Miss Croker. 
Painted by Sir T. Lawrence; engraved by 
Thompson. This beautiful portrait is so well 
known, that all which it can be necessary for 
us to sey is, that Mr. Thompson has been very 
successful in retaining, although on so small a 
scale, the animation of the original. — Don 
Quixote in his Library. Painted by Boning- 
ton; engraved by Sangster. There are few 
better subjects for graphic representation than 
the renowned knight of La Mancha. The 
enthusiasm with which he is inspired by read- 
ing the marvellous adventures of Amadis de 
Gaul, or some other valorons rescuer of dis- 
tressed damsels, is here amusingly portrayed. 
—The Chevalier de Lauzun and Madame de 
Montpensier. Painted by E. Deveria; en- 
graved by Bacon. An exquisite exhibition of 
the artificial elegance and mincing affectation 
of Ja vieille cour of France.—The Tuilleries and 
the Pont Royal. Painted by T. Boys; en- 
graved by J. W. Cooke. From whatever point 
of view these fine objects are seen, they are 
picturesque—The Young Shepherd. Painted 
by A. Johannot ; engraved by Chevalier. We 
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certainly prefer the dog to his master.— The 
Young Savoyard. Painted by Decamps; en- 
graved by Radclyffe. A rich and well-concen- 
trated effect, reminding us of some of the best 
works of the Flemish school.—_The Ass and 
the Reliques. Painted by Xavier le Prince ; 
engraved by G. Corbould. Admirable! Neddy 
seems to be eyeing with just contempt the 
blockheads who are reverentially bending to 
the rubbish on his back.— Barnard Castle. 
Painted by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; engraved 
by Wilmore. A noble view of this ancient 
edifice, seen under the glowing influence of a 
setting sun.—The Swiss Girl. Painted by 
Colin; engraved by H. Rolls. From the arch 
and coquettish glance of this charming moun- 
tain nymph’s ss eye, We are as certain 
as if we saw him, that her lover is close at 


hand. Happiness to them ! 


To the Editor, §&c. 

38, West Square, Nov. 17th, 1830. 
Sin,—You have admitted into the Literary Gazette a 
letter signed «* Andrew Duncan,” and have liberally stated 
that you will give insertion to one from me. Mr. Dun- 
can’s communication has been dictated by a bad spi- 
rit, and contains assertions directly the reverse of 
truth. The Taving of ‘* the Orphans”* certainly 
was not done by me—nor was it the work of Mr. 
Duncan; he engraved the figures, and a young artist 
of high promise (Mr. Godden) put in the k-ground 
and some minor details: the whole plate was finished by 
me; and Iam sure your acquaintance with the art has 
led you to know that thisis a practice very general in the 
profession, of an engraver of experience and reputation 
** going over” the work of one who is without these ad- 
vantages. I hope I may be permitted to state, that, how- 
ever little ability 1 may possess in an art in which I have 
laboured so many years, I am under no apprehension of 
being placed upon a par with Mr. Andrew Duncan. 
beg to add, that I know of scarcely one fine plate com- 
pleted from beginning to end by one individual. I be- 
carne possessed of the plate m consequence of Mr. Shar 
bringing it to me, stating that he was dissatisfied with it, 
and Tequesting me to improve it: I did so, and feel satis- 
fied that no individual, whether a judge of art or other- 
wise, can look at the print as I received it and that after 
it had passed out of my hands, without at once perceivin 
that, from being crude and defective to a very shamefu 
degree (considering that Mr. Duncan received the liberal 
sum of fifty guineas for it), it became a plate by no means 
discreditable to any engraver. The “ extreme blackness” 
to which you have alluded, is, I apprehend, the fault of 
the printer, and may have been confined to your impres- 
sion alone. 1 beg to submit, in support of my assertion, 
two proofs—one as Mr. Duncan left it, the other as 
finished by me. To Mr. Duncan’sjvery impertinent ob- 
servation about ‘* buying the reputation one does not 
possess,” I make no reply—except to state, that if my re- 
puiation and ability were no greater than his, I must be 
very unworthy of the frequent praise with which you have 
honoured me during a period of years, and which has sti- 
mulated me to those exertions which have led to success. 
—I am, sir, &c. Cuar.es ROLLs. 


_To the foregoing letter we most willingly 
give insertion ; and we are bound in justice to 
Mr. Rolls to state, that, on a comparison of the 
two proofs which he has sent us—the one taken 
immediately after the plate had left the hands 
of Mr. Duncan, the other after Mr. Rolls had 

gone over” it—the mellowness and finish 
resulting from the latter process, with reference 
both to individual parts and to the general 
effect, are very striking. 

“ Extreme blackness” was not the expression 
which we used in the critique published in our 
‘18th No. The words were, “ very interest- 
ing, but sadly too dark and heavy:” and, 
making allowance for the probability that the 
impression which came originally under our 
notice might be accidentally overcharged with 
ink—tdo dark and heavy, notwithstanding its 
excellence in other respects, we still consider 
this little engraving to be. It is a frequent 
error in the prints of the present day; and we 
have repeatedly said so in the Literary Gazette. 
Ve well know, however, that in many in- 
stances engravers are induced to give to their 
Works greater depth than their own taste and 
judgment would dictate, by the wish of pub- 


* Published in the. Remembrance. 





lishers to have plates which shall produce a vast 
number of impressions. Much also depends 
upon the printing: we have artists’ proofs so 
superior to the publications as to look like dif- 
ferent productions. 








SKETCHES OF SCCIETY. 
NEW POLICE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dear Srr,—I cannot suffer my fear of intru- 
siveness or female delicacy to suppress my pa- 
triotic feelings—I venture, therefore, without 
preface or apology, to implore your attention, 
in the hope that your judgment will lead you 
to participate in my present despondency, and 
excite you to employ your acknowledged influ- 
ence in averting a most melancholy national 
calamity—I allude, sir, to no less a one than 
the abolition of the New Police. If, in sub- 
mitting a few remarks on this subject, I touch 
upon an argument you have heard ten times 
before, I trust you will not permit the repeti- 
tion to annoy you, but consider, that in so 
doing, like the managers of many a barely- 
tolerated drama, I am actuated by the hopes 
(as my Tommy explained to me during the 
Midsummer holydays) that decies repetita 
placebit. My husband, Mr. Goggins, whose 
authority on the present subject is unques- 
tionable, since his opinion in all parochial 
debates derives great weight from his vigorous 
and efficient services in the vestry; and par- 
don me, sir, if, in passing, I express my 
regret that his exertions in the boudoir are of 
a negative character; but, suffice it to say, 
though I do possess a little influence over 
Mr. G. in his own house, he is a very great 
man in his parish, and informs me that people 
grumble at paying twice as much for the new 
system as they did for the old, and that the 
majority seem inclined to have their pockets 
picked as formerly, rather than let it be done 
quietly, in the present civil way. But this, 
sir, does not take into consideration the advan- 
tages of being protected by day as well as by 
night—on this point, I have silenced Mr. G.’s 
opposition, by recalling to his recollection a lit- 
tle circumstance relative to a butcher-boy, who, 
as Mr. Goggins was going to a parish dinner, 
greased his best black silk smalls, by brush- 
ing them with a leg of mutton; and upon the 
dear man’s mildly remonstrating against such 
rudeness, flung a handful of fat in his face, and 
offered to fight him—the remembrance of this 
fact has reconciled Mr. G. to balance the ex- 
pense, per diem, with the protection afforded by 
the New Police against the recurrence of such 
alarms to himself, and similar assaults upon 
his best black inexpressibles ; indeed, the non- 
popularity of Mr. Peel’s young gentlemen with 
the rabble is a strong proof of their activity in 
the prevention of such annoyances and outrage. 
[ ask you, sir, whether, then, it is not cruel, 
first to smother poor dear Mr. Peel with com- 
plaints against the old, and demands for a new 
police ; and when the prayers of the petitioners 
are granted, to suddenly and violently change 
their minds, and bury him alive with petitions 
to undo what was done at their own request ;— 
as all petitioners conclude by promising, with 
humility, to ever pray, so do they generally 
keep to their word with unremitting fidelity. 
But I would observe, that pantaloons and petti- 
coats are subject to sudden and violent changes, 
as well as principles; I have myself had four 
of the latter submitted to sudden, violent, and 
total conversion, from the contact of a chim- 
ney-sweeper—I will not mention my husband’s 
coat; but the same black silk smallclothes 





whose purity was sullied by the insults of a 
butcher, were irredeemably beflowered by the 
designing attachment ofa baker. The preven- 
tion of such calamities, in a great measure 
asserts the independence of our sex: ladies can 
now walk out with impunity, and are conse- 
quently relieved from the necessity of choosing 
between staying at home, or submitting to the 
caprice of their walking-sticks. In the same 
manner, sir, that ladies like myself are enabled 
to go out by day without such encumbrances, 
ladies not like myself are prevented by night 
from the disreputable display of their trade ; 
for I learn that the New Policemen have effec- 
tively diverted their lively attentions from 
others, by having kindly themselves under- 
taken to monopolise the exertions of this pro- 
fession. You will not, sir, be astonished at 
my knowing any thing of the nuisances to which 
our streets are subjected from beings of this 
caste, since you are well aware that we women 
in respectable life gain every possible informa- 
tion on such and similar subjects, from the cir- 
cumstantial details of depraved life so accurately 
dwelt upon in the police reports of our news- 
papers. While on the subject, it is my painful 
duty to state that Mr. Goggins is in the habit 
of returning home late fram his club, and 
sometimes does increase the natural warmth of 
his heart by the additional stimulus of a very 
little brandy and water. Now, sir, I do not 
mean to attribute to the Police the preservation 
of Mr. G.’s morals —no; such a thought is 
beneath me; but I really do think, once or 
twice, upon such occasions, they have pre- 
vented his charity from being duped (a vir- 
tue, in his sober moments, never open to impo- 
sition), and have been the means of securing 
his gold chain, watch, and four large seals, 
from becoming, in like manner, victims to the 
fingers of female innocence. Watchmen, sir, 
are not—and I never could bring myself to 
speak ill of those who are no more; but I must 
say, such a set of useless, muffled, old vaga- 
bonds was never suffered to waddle on the face 
of the pavements. I leave the activity of the 
present system to contrast itself with the pro-~ 
verbial torpidity of that which is past. I per~ 
ceive, however, that the common council of the 
city of London still persist in opposing all at- 
tempts to introduce the new system: this, sir, 
calls for explanation. Now, it was notoriously 
admitted, that upon their first introduction, the 
Police swept the west end of the town of a 
great proportion of rogues and rascals, and that 
a similar increase was thereby made to those 
already in the city. This accession of conge- 
nial spirits to their numbers may satisfactorily 
illustrate whence emanates the marked hos- 
tility to an efficient police, so strongly evinced 
by the members of that august assembly. I 
shall here, sir, deprecate the design of making 
the New Police parish officers: I shall hate 
the sight of one as long as I live. I had once 
a poodle—it makes my heart ache to think of 
it—to be brief, will you believe, sir, that as it 
walked out with me one day, before I could 
interfere, a beadle, with no more remorse than 
I would a rushlight, blew out poor Dowager’s 
brains? I could get no redress: he insulted 
me by saying—* he discharged his duty toge- 
ther with his pistol; and that it was my 
own fault for not keeping the little son of 
a dog muzzled on the dog-days.” A New- 
policeman might have taken Dowager into 
custody; but J never will believe—till they 
become parish officers--that one among them 
would have shewn the cruel want of feeling 
of that relentless beadle. I must also take 
the freedom of asserting, that the New- 
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policemen have stronger claims upon the 
affections of their country than’ are due from 
affording civil protection alone,—I allude 
to the claims, the irresistible claims, of the 
medals of Waterloo, which I perceive have 
been won and are worn by some of the new sys- 
tem: this subject ever kindles a glow in my 
bosom. I had a cousin at that battle, who, 
IT lament to say, lost both his ears, in a charge 
of cavalry, and subsequently married a Dutch- 
woman; but such was the lasting impression 
he made upon me in his regimentals, that I 
have raised an urn to the memory of his muti- 
lation—I could do no less in honour of my 
cousin, and that cousin a cavalry officer: peo- 
ple may sneer, and say I had three brothers 
killed there; but they, sir, were vulgar fellows 
in marching regiments. My feelings towards 
our military and civil defenders are such, that 
I cannot bring myself to think, even if the 
Duke were to command Mr. Peel’s Police to 
rob and harry the whole population, and quad- 
ruple their numbers, as in that case would be 
necessary, that my country-women could, satis- 
factorily to themselves, entertain the inclination 
to offer resistance or complaint; for I put it to 
your conscience, sir, whether we do not owe 
our safety and honours to the bravery of the 
troops, and the military talents of the Duke of 
Wellington ; and if such a consummation must 
be submitted to, surely the Duke, and those 
who fought under him, have nearer claims 
upon us than ever had the gens-d’armerie of 
France, or the republican armies of Buona- 
parte :—those who would perversely maintain 
an opposite opinion carry their taste tor foreign- 
ers to far greater lengths than I do. 

In addition to other domestic advantages 
derived from the New Police, my two maid- 
servants assure me, that they now sleep so 
free from the fear of crowbars and house- 
breakers, that they would not mind even 
leaving the doors open, and are perfectly 
content in placing themselves under the 
protection of two such polite gentlemen as 
the new system supplies them with, and po- 
sitively affirm that the old watchman was of 
no use. whatever to either of them; and 
that the change has proved, at least to them, 
of very great accommodation: and both Sarah 
and Susan inform me that the policemen often 
caution them against talking to men they do 
not know, who, under pretence of stealing a 
kiss from them, are by no means unlikely to 
pocket my table-spoons, by way of a keepsake. 
So great is the regard of these girls for the 
new system, that 1 cannot persuade either of 
them that the threatened dissolution of the 
police does not arise solely from the intrigues 
and jealousy of his Majesty’s Lifeguards, whom 
the former gentlemen have supplanted in every 
area in the western regions of the metropolis. 
Indeed, I cannot myself but attribute to the 
police the improved condition of my maid-ser- 
vants, who do not now wish to go gadding after 
sweethearts from home; nor, indeed, stand 
talking to any men in the:street,-except the 
police; and Susan’s manners, instead of being 
those of a giddy, flaunty lady’s-maid, are be- 
coming more and more sedate, and her appear- 
ance decidedly that of a matron. I have made 
allusion to a few such circumstances, in order 
that these extra-official services of the police- 
men may not pass unnoticed or unrewarded by 
their more influential advocates than, dear sir, 
yours everlastingly, 

EvELina GoGaIns. 


DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

A MELO-DRAMA, called the Conscript, or the 
Veteran and his Dog, was produced here on 
Wednesday evening. His majesty’s servants 
seem inclined to turn the drama topsy-turvy in 
every possible way ; for melo-dramas are acted 
nightly as first pieces, and full three-act operas 
commence just before midnight. TheConscript 
is, we have heard, the production of Mr. Bar- 
rymore, who is, seriously, too valuable a man 
in a theatre, to be permitted to tarnish his 
reputation by the production annually of a hash 
of this description. Last season, we had the 
Greek Family, from the same source. The 
Dumb Savoyard is another crying offence ; and 
still they ‘* ripe and ripe, and rot and rot.” 
This piece is well named “ the Veteran and his 
Dog ;” for the incidents are those of every 
melo-drama that has gone to the dogs since we 
can remember; and the whole concludes with 
the novel and diverting ‘‘ ceremony of shoot- 
ing a deserter.” ‘* Going to shoot,” by the 
by, we recommend as a variation in the bill, 
the next time managers need such an an- 
nouncement, as, deuce take ’em! they never 
do shoot him. The only new incident in the 
Conscript may here be honourably noticed in 
its proper place. The reprieve is in this in- 
stance forwarded—by what means do our read- 
ers suppose ?—they will never guess; so we 
will be magnanimous and tell them: the Vete- 
ran, his daughter-in-law, and an intimate 
friend, come post upon ** a piece of flying ariil- 
lery !”” We acquit Mr. Barrymore of all blame. 
{f he chooses to make his poor melo-dramas 
foils to his excellent pantomimes, that is solely 
his affair. But that the managers should suffer 
such a piece as the Conscript to be played at 
Drury Lane, and. have the assurance to an- 
nounce the next day in their bills, that, ‘having 
been entirely successful, it will be acted,” &e. 
when it was most vehemently and deservedly 
hissed by every one who paid his money to 
see it, is rather too much for us to pass over in 
silence. The orderleys in the boxes greatly 
outnumbered the sergeants on the stage; but 
it cannot be to the interest of the theatre to 
paper up so worthless an article. The bipeds 
did their best; J. Vining, Cooper, Webster, 
and Younge, especially. Cooper and Webster 
were admirably drest. The dog was imperfect, 
and his double a sad dog indeed. The inci- 
dental dance was pretty, but too long ; in com- 
pliment to the principal character, it ought to 
have been curtailed. Madlle. Guet improves 
upon us. Why does she not dance Taglioni’s 
pas seul in Hofer? that which a Miss Angelica 
inflicted on us last season. Mr. Gilbert is active 
enough, but he wants that untranslatable qua- 
lity a plomb. He seems hung upon wires too, 
which gives a flapping, Pierot, air to his 
dancing. Mrs. Barrymore has more taste and 
fancy than any of her male competitors. A 
Miss Bruce made her first appearance about 
half-past eleven o'clock (!), as Linda, in Der 
Freyschits. But we had fallen asleep a few 
minutes before, and on waking, at a quarter to 
one, found them singing the finale. We will 
take an earlier opportunity of noticing the 
lady; in the mean while, we are enabled to 
say, from the glimpse we had of her figure, 
that she looks like a great singer. 

Poole's most laughable farce, Turning the 
Tables, increases, if possible, in popularity : it 
will be long enough before the tables are turned 
on him, 








COVENT GARDEN. 

WE have to apologise to the translator of Hide 
and Seek. By a singular accident, only the 
commencement of our notice of that piece was 
printed Jast Saturday, and, deprived of its con. 
text, had an appearance of severity far from 
our intention. We repeat our assertion, that 
the subject has been produced at all the minor 
theatres in London, merely to add our ac. 
knowledgment, that it has never been handled 
so felicitously ; nor has it ever had the ad. 
vantage of such excellent acting. Miss Ellen 
Tree’s performance of Mrs. Mordaunt is nature 
itself ; and she is ably supported by Keeley, as 
the inquisitive servant Moses. Hide and Seek 
is a light and pleasant trifle, likely to keep 
possession of the stage; and, as it is the first 
dramatic attempt of a young artist, we trust 
its success will encourage him to further exer. 
tions. 

On Thursday Miss Taylor made her first 
appearance in Rosalind, and equalled our most 
sanguine expectations. Triumphantly has she 
passed through that formidable ordeal, and we 
regret deeply our inability, at this period of the 
week, to follow her, step by step, through the 
character. We can only mention, as the most 
prominent points of her every-way delightful 
performance, her first interview and sudden 
admiration of Orlando, unparalleled of late years 
for depth of feeling and delicacy of execution; 
her description of Time's paces to Orlando in 
the forest; her ‘‘ counterfeiting” at the sight 
of the bloody handkerchief; her cuckoo song, 
the perfection of dramatic singing, and which 
was enthusiastically encored ; and the delivery 
of the well-known epilogue. Since the days of 
Mrs. Jordan we have had no such Rosalind. 
The whole play was most admirably acted, from 
the inimitable Orlando of C. Kemble, to the 
trifling part of Hymen, allotted to our little 
favourite H. Cawse. Keeley played Touch- 
stone for the first time, and we have seen 
none superior. We will return to this subject 
at the earliest opportunity: in the mean while, 
gentle reader, go and see the play—we conjure 
you—for we are egregiously mistaken if it be 
not indeed As You like It. 


ADELPHI. 

On Monday the Water Witch was dramatised 
here by Mr. Bernard, the editor of Retrospec- 
tions of the Stage, and met with perfect success; 
though it never struck us that, Mr. Cooper's 
thrice-told tale and rodomontading was pecu- 
liarly adapted for the stage. The piece, how- 
ever, was as well contrived as circumstances 
admitted ; and what the author has done is 
well done, considering that he had to yield so 
much to make way for the clever and really 
surprising machinery with which his drama is 
accompanied. The sea-scenes and shipping are 
wonderfully managed—the acting excellent— 
and the whole has gone off with éc/at during 
the week. The Wreck Ashore is as great a 
favourite as ever ; and, indeed, one of the most 
interesting performances on the stage. 


TOTTENHAM STREET THEATRE. 
MapameVesrnis made her début at this little 
theatre on Monday ‘ast, in the Lord of the 
Manor and John of Paris, and on Tuesday as 
the gay Don; and has continued playing té 
overflowing houses up to the present period. 
On Monday she is annouiced in a new opera, 
written expressly for her, undef the title of F'ra 
Diavolo, and founded upon the French piece 
of that name, for the purpose of introducing 
Auber’s delicious music. The story of this 





piece, we remember, is very curious : the point 
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is derived from a remarkable trial ‘in the Causes 
Célébres, in which an infatuated murderer, 
tupeiet by «« that power 

Which unsubdued and lurking lies, 

To take the felon by surprise,” 
makes a strange and unexpected exclamation, 
which leads to the immediate discovery of his 
guilt. 7 ae 

THE TYROLEAN FAMILY, MELGG. 

WE attended an exhibition of the Melgg fa- 
mily at Willis’s Rooms, and were much pleased 
with their performances. The party consists 
of two young lads and two rather pretty girls, 
who, in their peasant costume, make an in- 
teresting appearance. They sing admirably in 
time, and their curiously wild and character- 
istic national airs have a striking effect. They 
were much applauded, and will no doubt enjoy 
a full share of public favour. 





VARIETIES. 

Persian Poetry.—The poetical works of the 
Shah of Persia, published under the title of 
“ Poems by him before whom all the earth is 
prostrated in adoration,”’ has not, asfaras we are 
aware, been reviewed by any critic of Persia! 
If we can procure a copy of the royal volume, 
we will, however, venture to state our candid 
opinions upon its contents ! 

Salicine:—A simple process has been invent- 
ed in France, by which this substance may be 
extracted in large quantities, and sold at half 
the price of quinine. 

Captain King.—His Majesty has graciously 
shewn ‘his sense of the services of this intelli- 
gent officer, by conferring on him the rank of 
a post-captain, immediately on his return from 
the survey of the South American coasts. 

Odessa.—On Oct. 4th, several soldiers, at 
work in the fields, discovered, at the distance of 
six leagues from Kertsch, under a well, an 
ancient edifice, built of large stones. On exa- 
mination, it proved to be a tomb, in which 
they found a great number of vases of bronze, 
silver, and gold; and many other articles of 
admirable workmanship and great value, as 
well for their archeological worth as for the 
metal. Among the most remarkable are three 
large dishes, four cups, and fragments of 
armour, of bronze ; fragments of spears, arrows, 
swords, knives, &c. two silver horns, with repre- 
sentations of a ram; four silver vases, (three 
of them gilt); three silver dishes ; a gold gob- 
let, with representations of several Scythians ; 
three crowns, adorned with figures; two mas- 
sive chains for the neck; several bracelets, 
some gilt, some gold ; a quiver, with the Greek 
inscription IIOP-NAXO ; two large medallions, 
with a figure of Minerva; several medallions ; 
a large ring; a metallic mirror ; a whetstone, 
and a number of small articles. The weight of 
the gold is about eight pounds. 

Comparative Population. —M. Moreau de 
Jonnés lately communicated to the French 
Academy the result of some statistic inquiries, 
having reference to the division of the popu- 
lation of various European countries into dif- 
ferent series, each formed of individuals simul- 
taneously of the same age. It appears that in 
France the number of children is less, com- 
pared with the population, than in any coun- 
try respecting which there exists accurate in- 
formation. ‘The same is the case with adults, 
to twenty years of age. From that age to 
thirty, the young people of both sexes form, as 
every where else, the sixth part of the popu- 
lation. But in the following periods, France 
has a singular superiority over the other parts 





of Europe; and the number of its inhabitants 
who attain together the maximum of the powers 
of life is much higher than in the British 
islands, or in Sweden. Taking in a mass the 
whole active population, from fifteen to sixty, 
that class constitutes in France nearly two- 
thirds of the total number of inhabitants; 
while elsewhere it constitutes only the half, or 
less. This disparity causes an essential dif- 
ference between two populations apparently 
equal ; since in the one there is only one child 
or old person, to two human beings in the full 
vigour of life, while the half of the other con- 
sists of old age and infancy. 

Magnetic Equator.—M. Hermann, in the 
years 1829 and 1830, has made no fewer than 
seven hundred magnetic observations between 
the meridians of Berlin and Rio-Janeiro. He 
has crossed the magnetic equator during that 
period several times. The magnetic intensity 
which he has observed in various points cor- 
responds exactly with that observed by M. 
Humboldt in the same places. 

Diorama Montesquieu.—The French papers 
speak in high terms of praise of a view of 
Rouen, by M. Huet, which is at present ex- 
hibiting at the Diorama Montesquieu, in Paris. 

Prince Talleyrand. — The Prince is well 
known to be one of the wittiest men of his 
day, —and wit upon one’s self is the best de- 
fence against the satire of others. A newspaper 
correspondent, giving an account of the prince’s 
landing at Dover, expressed his surprise at see- 
ing in Talleyrand, whom he had expected to 
look nothing but the cunning diplomatist, “‘ the 
countenance of an open, candid, and honest 
character.””’, This was shewn to Talleyrand, 
who coolly remarked, ‘It must have been, I 
suppose, in consequence of the dreadful sea- 
sickness I experienced in coming over !” 

Asiatic Mountains and Volcanoes.—At a 
recent sitting of the French Academy, M. de 
Humboldt presented it with a treatise on the 
direction of the chains of mountains in the 
interior of Asia, and on the volcanoes which 
are found there. Various Chinese and Japan- 
ese manuscripts had affirmed the existence of 
these volcanoes, at a distance of four or five 
hundred leagues from the’ sea. M. Humboldt 
has collected new information on the subject, 
and has sufficiently established the existence of 
volcanoes situated much more to the northward 
than those hitherto known. M. Humboldt 
also remarks, that the Caspian Sea having evi- 
dently occupied in former times a more exten- 
sive space than at present, the volcanic moun- 
tains of Asia must have formerly been placed 
under circumstances different from those of 
their present state. 

Human Fossil Bones.—M. Renaud (Bull. 
Juillet) visited the grotto of Durfort, in the 
department of Gard, in 1820: it is two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty metres above the plain, 
and is entered by a passage, in which it is 
necessary to drag one’s self along. The human 
fossil bones are deposited in the bottom, and are 
piled up from the soil to the roof. They belong 
to a later period than that attributed to them 
by Maral de Serres.—Le Temps. 

M. d’Ornalius d’Halloy at Namur, and the 
Prof. Kuhn at Freyberg, are both at work on 
a treatise on geology. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLVII. Nov. 20.) 


Mr. Baines is engaged in writing the History of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster.—A translation from the 
German, of Part I. of Anatomical Demonstrations, or a 
Collection of Colossal Representations of Human Ana- 
tomy, by Professor Surig, of Breslau.—A translation of 
the History of the Reformation in Switzerland, by A. 





. eee ene cam 
Ruchal, comprising a period of Forty Years, viz. from 
1516 to 1556, by Joseph Brackenbury, A.M. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Emerson's Modern Greece, 2 vols. 8vo. 1l.-12s..bds.— 
Maxwell, by the Author of ** Sayings and Doings,” 3 vols. 
t Svo. ll. lls. 6d. bds.—Wanderings of Tom Star- 
d, 12mo. 7s. hf.-bd.—More Stories for Idle Hours, 
18mo. 2s. hf.-bd.—The Gentleman in Black, with Cruik- 
shank’s illustrations, fep. 8vo. 7s. bds.—Bankes’s Life, &c. 
of Giovanni Finati, 2 vols. fep. 14s. bds.—Memoirs of 
Mrs. Newnham, 12mo. 5s. 6d. —Russell’s Sermons on 
the Festivals, 12mo. 4s. bds.—The Sacred Offering, 1831, 
32mo. 4s. 6d.—Biden’s Naval Discipline, &c. 8vo. 10s. bds. 
—Strawberry Hill, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—The Bereaved, 
and other Poems, by Whitfield, fcp. 8vo. 6s. bds.—The 
Fenwickian System, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Hamilton’s Pro- 
gress of Society, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Rubie’s British Celes- 
tial Atlas, royal 4to. 1/. 5s, hf.-bd.—Leache’s Selection 
from Gregory's Conspectus and Celsus, 18mo. 7s. bds.— 
Surtee’s Horseman’s Manual, &c. 12mo. Sis. bds.— Concise 
and Comprehensive Form of a Lease for Farms, by a 
Norfolk Land-owner, !12mo. 5s. stitched.—Collection of 

Spanish Proverbs, 1$mo. 1s. 6d.; Italian do. ls. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1830. 
November. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday: - From 42. to 48 9.50 to 29. 
Friday ---- — 3. — 47. 9. — 
Saturday -- 30. 50. 
Sunday -- 
Monday: --- 
Tuesday -- 44. 55. 
Wednesday 17 —— 32 — 48 
Wind, S.W. and S.E., the former prevailing. 
Frequent and heavy rain, except on the 12th and 14th. 
Rain fallen, 1 inch and +525 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuares H. ADAMS. 
Latitude--.--- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


40. 56. 


36. — 52. 29. _~ 


TT 1-1) 
au Whom 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bateks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. September 1830. 

Thermometer—Highest 


Number of days of rain, 18. 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 3°525. 

Winds.—) East—8 West—0 North—2 South—0 North- 
east—3 South-east—11 South-west—6 North-west. 

General Observations.—Although rain fell on nearly as 
many days as in September last year, the quantity was 
almost an inch less, and very little for the month: the 
mean of the barometer below the usual average, yet 
higher than last year, as were also both the extremes: 
the temperature generally low, and on the night of the 
2ist only half a degree above the freezing point, which 
was lower than the thermometer has been in September 
since 1824. Thunder was heard on the 14th, about 3 p.m. 
The evaporation 0°13125 of an inch. 


October 
Thermometer—Highest 


ean 
Barometer—Highest 
Lowest 
Mean 

Number of days of rain, 10. 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 1+1375. 

Winds.—4 East—7 West—2 North—2 South—4 North- 
east—3 South-east—5 South-west—4 North-west. 

General Observations.—The month was uncommonly 
fine; the —— of rain considerably less than during 
the last eight years; the mean temperature higher than 
since 1827, and the maximum above any observed at 
Wycombe in October during the journalist’s residence: 
the barometer was also remarkably high, the mean being 
29-9558 inches, and the maximum exceeding that in the 

—s month in 1825, which was considered ex- 

or the season: a rainbow seen on the 25th, 

about 3 p.M.: on the 28th and 29th the wind blew strong 

from the S.W. and westward, but could not be considered 
as violent gales. ‘The evaporation 0-21250 of an inch. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. W. declined. We cannot consider that verse to be 
fit for the Literary Gazette where the rhymes are con- 
structed on so vicious a principle of divorcing nomina- 
tives from verbs, adjectives from substantives, and all 
sorts of governing or connecting from al] sorts of governed 
or connected parts of speech. 

We look for Scott’s new Tales of a Grandfather next 
month, and for Count Robert of Paris early in the spring. 

Glossary to the Waverley Novels.—As we expected, we 
have had a letter from the publishers of the new edition, 
who state, that Mr. Robert Jamieson has long em- 
ployed on this glossary, which will appear (where alone it 
could appear with propriety) at the conclusion of the work. 

We seem to have no great inclination for our job on the 
Puff System, since we are again induced to postpone it, by 
the pressure of, we trust, better matter. 

Erratum.—In our last Number, p. 734, col. 2, line 55, 
Sor ** granite,” read ** psamite.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Patron, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 4 
HE EXHIBITION of New Inventions and 
Improvements in Arts and Manufactures, in the National 
Repesitory, Royal Mews, Charing Cross, is now open daily. 
T. S. TULL, Secretary. 


CHOOL for DRAWING and PAINT- 
ING; for the education of Artists; ang the instruction 
of Amateurs, Ladies as well as Gent! n principles o' 
the Fine Arts. Possessing every requisite for the study of the 
Human Figure and the various branches of art—forming, also, a 
Probationary School for the Royal Academy. The following are 
included in the course of study: the Art of wonigne in its most 
simple and specific meaning—the Delineation of Objects—Geo- 
metry—Optics—P i Osteol Mythology—Proportion 
—Beauty—Light and Shadow—Ch p ‘Compo- 
sition—and Colour, 7 
The hours for practical study are from Eight in the Morning 
till Five in the Afternoon. 
‘Terms may be known at No. 6, Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, 
corner of Streatham Street. 


(RAMMAR SCHOOL of EDWARD VI. 
vd if resumed after the 

















8g) V 
The Business of this Foundation will be 
Christmas Vacation, on Monday, Jan. 24, 183 sate 
Pupils of two years’ standing are eligible to Scholarships in the 
University of Oxford. The Scholars succeed to valuable Fellow- 
ships, two of which are tenable by Laymen. Each Scholarship, 
of which there are Six, gives a Title for Holy Orders. : 
Annually, in June, the Pupils are examined by Four of the 
neighbouring Clergy, when a. Foundation Gold Medal, of the 
value of Seven Guineas, and a Silver one of the value of Three 
Guineas, are given to the most distinguished. 
Applications to be made (post-paid) to the Rev. the Head 
Master, G School, Bromsg' 








YOUNG MAN of studious and literary 

Habits, of most liberal Education, and who unders: s 
the German, Spanish, French, and Itatian Languages, is desirous 
of ob ing some Empl in which the Knowledge he pos- 








sesses may be required. 
Address, W. P., 42, Leicester Square. 


, 

RIVATE TUTOR:—A Young Clergy- 

man, who took a very high University Degree both in 
Classics and Mathematics, would be happy to engage as Private 
Tutor in a Gentleman's Family, or as Curate and Resident Tutor 
in the Family of a Beneficed Ctergyman. The highest possible 
Testimonials will be given as to his Character and Manners, as 
well as to his Abilities and Experi in icating Instruc- 
tion. In forming an Engagement now, he would be willing to 
enter upon his Duties either at once or at the Commencement of 
the ensuing Year, as might be deemed most desirable. 
Letters, appointing an interview, may be addressed to C. M. R.A., 
of Mr. Joy, Bookseller, 66, St. Paut’s Churchyard. 








> . 

O PARENTS, &c. A Medical Gentle- 
man, many years in extensive practice in a healthy 

county, thirty miles from London, will have a Vacancy for an 
App ice at Chri who will have superior opportunities 
for imp + his d comfort and moral conduct will 
be strictly attended to. Good temper and education, and respect- 
able i indi ble, as he will be the assoviate, and 











considered as one of the family. 
‘Terms moderate. Apply to Mr. Lane, 22, George Street, Adelphi, 
tween T'welve and Four; or by letter, post-paid. 
Connected with the Fine Arts. 
rach hy) . . 
O BOOKSELLERS, &c.—To be Sold by 
Private Contract, an entire and select Stock ofa Pub- 
lisher, consisting of Copyrights and the illustrated Works, all of 
the most popular and valuable character. 
For Particulars oo of Mr. Leapidge Smith, 
No. 22, Paternoster Row. 
Principals only wil! be treated with. 


R. BROSTER has returned from Dublin 
to his Residence, Brook Lodge, near Chester, where he 
receives Two Pupils to instruct im his “ System for the Removal 
of Im in S ” imperfeet Enunciation, Lisps, Nc. 
as well as a 
tigue and | 
Speaking. 


we 


ts in Speech, 
ding a Facility of Delivery, by removing the Fa- 
y me id on PF 





Public Reading and 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Just published, 
HE HOUSEKEEPING ACCOUNT. 


BOOK for 1831, ining, on an imp 1 Principle, 
Ruled Columns for a Weekly Account of Domestic Expenditure, 
together with a Weekly Washing Account for the Year, and 
Mage te be given with each Week’s Delivery, forming, in an 
Sve. vOl. of convenient size, a complete Housekeeping Account- 
Book, embracing every Item of Family Expenditure. Price, 
aay covered, 2s. 6d. 

ublished by Edward Dunn and Son, 9, Fiect Street. 


Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 
[RELAND and its ECONOMY ; being the 
Result of Observations made on a Tour through the Coun- 
try in the Autumn of 1829. 
By J. E. BICHENO, Esq. F.R.S. See. Linn. Soc. &c. &c. 

“« We take leave of Mr. Bicheno with feelings of respect for his 
talents and learning, and above ail for the dispassionate manner 
in which he delivers his views on the great questions on which 
he touches.”— Atheneum, May 29, 1830. 

*« Mr. Bicheno’s little volume is one of the most intelligent 
books on Iretand that has been published for years. The whole 
volume is full of excellent feeling, and is remarkable for an ab- 
sence of all attachment to particular theories, quite refreshing in 
our days.”—New Monthly Magazine, July 1830, p. 279, 

John Murray, Albemarle Street, 











HE LAW and COMMERCIAL DAILY 
REMEMBRANCER for 1831. 
This Publicati bi he ad of a Diary for Daily 
Memoranda, with that of a most useful and valuable k 
reference to subjects of importance and utility to all Classes, but 
articularly so to Merchants, Bankers, Solicitors, and Men of 
usiness generally. In the selection of information contained in 
this Work, will be found a Table of the Terms and Returns 
altered p the Di i of the Act relating thereto; 
an Abridgment of the Laws relative to Stamps, with practical 
Instructions,—this Abridgment, from the Information it con- 
tains, will be eminently useful to Country Solici Revie 








In a pocket volume, 5th edition, 6s. boards, 
‘HE PUPIL’S PHARMACOP@IA; 


being a literal Translation of the London Pharmacopeia, 


of | with a Table of the Names of Medicines, and their Properties, 


Doses, &c. in Cases of Poisoning, &c. 
By W. MAUGHAM, 
Lecturer on Chemistry and Materia Medica. 

*,* This edition contains every information relative to the 
College of Surgeons, Apothecaries’ Hall, East India Company's 
Service, &c. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





the proposed Alterations in the Stamp Laws; a List of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, with their Town and Country Re- 
sidences; Analysis of the whole of the Public Acts of the last 
Session of Parliament, &c. &c. &c. 

rice 3s.; strongly covered, 3s. 6d.; half-bound, enlarged 
edition, half a page for each Day’s Memoranda, 4s. 6d.; extra | 
enlarged edition, a page for each Day, half-bound, 7s.; 4to. 
edition, a page for each Day, 12s. An edition in folio has this 
year been published, containing a page for each Day, adapted for | 
the Use of Offices, &c. of extensive Business, price 15s. half- 
bound. 

Any of the above may be obtained ruled for Cash Accounts. 
London: Published by Edward Dunn and Son, 9, Fleet Street; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 

2d edition, crown &vo. 9s. 6d. ‘ 
N FINANCIAL REFORM. 
By SIR HENRY PARNELL, Bart. 
«* Sir Henry Parnell’s admirable work, to which we have more 
than once directed the attention of our readers.”—Times. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 


ew Burlington Street. 
ry vrs] Al 
THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE 
of JOHN PINKERTON, Esq. F.R.S. 
Edited by DAWSON TURNER, Esq 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


II. 
Maxwell, a Story of the Middle Ranks, 
by the Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” In 3 vols. 


III. 

Narrative of the French Revolution of 
1830, the Events which produced it, and the Scenes by which it 
was accompanied. By D. Turnbull, Esq. Embellished with 
Portraits of Louis Philippe and General Lafayette, and a Plan of 
the Scene of Action. In} vol. 8vo. 


IV. 
Russell; or, the Reign of Fashion. By 
the Author of a “ Winter in London,” “ Splendid Misery,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 





Vv. 

The History of Modern Greece, from its 
Conquest by the Romans, B.C. 146, to the present time. By James 
Emerson, Esq. of Trinity College, Dublin. In 2 vols. 8vo. | 
VI. | 

The Heiress of Bruges, a Tale, by T. Col-| 
fey Grattan, Esq. Author of “ Highways and Byways,” “ ‘Traits 
of Travel,” &c. 


“ A story of the most absorbing interest.’—Globe. | 


vu. 
The Life of Titian, with Anecdotes of the| 
a Persons of his Time. By James Northcote, Esq. | 
wAe | 


In 8 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait ot Titian. 


vill, 
The Water Witch; or, the Skimmer of the 
Seas. By the Author of the “‘ Red Rover,” the “ Prairie,” the 
** Borderers,” &c. 1x 


Narrative of a Journey through Greece in 
1830, with Remarks on the Actual State of the Naval and Mili- 
tary Power of the Ottoman Empire. By Captain I’. Abercromby 
Trant. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 


X. 
Basil Barrington and his Friends; a Novel. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


xI. 

Captain Kotzebue’s New Voyage round the 

World, in the Years 1823, 1824, 1825, and 1826. In 2 vols. post 
8vo. with Plates. 


Price 3s. 
ELINDA, a Persian Tale. In Three 
Cantos. 
By RICHARD BADNALL. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 8vo. 

ss } 
REFUTATION of an ARTICLE in the} 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLI. entitled “ Sadler’s 

Law of Population.” In which are inserted additional Proofs of | 
the Principle at issue, derived from the Censuses of several Coun- | 
tries, recently published. } 
By MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, M.P. | 

“ Before any thing came out against my Essay, I was told I 
must prepare myself for a storm coming against it; it being re- | 
solved by some men, that it was necessary that book of mine | 
should, as it is phrased, be run down.”—John Locke. } 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Complete edition of R 
OURIENNE’S MEMOIRS of NAPO- 
LEON.—This day is published, a new edition of Me- 
moirs of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
From the French of M. FAUVELET BOURIENNE, 
Private Secretary to the Emperor. 
By JOHN 8. MEMES, LL.D. 
In 3 vols. fine foolscap, price 19s. 

«* We know, from the best political authority now living in 
England, that the writer’s accounts are perfectly corroborated by 
facts.” —Litevary Gazette. 

London: Hurst, Chanee, and Ce.; and Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 





Causes of the Failure of the Military at Paris, 
3e. 6d 


In 8vo. 38. 6d. 
r 
HE MILITARY EVENTS of the LATE 
REVOLUTION in PARIS. 
By an OF FICER of the GUARDS. 
From the Freneh. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Published by R. Ackermann, 9, Strand, a new Annual, 
HE HUMOURIST. 
By W. H. HARRISON, 
Author of “ Tales of a Physician,” &c. 

_Illustrated by Fifty Wood Engravings, exclusive of numerous 
Vignettes, from Drawings by the late Seaman Rowlandson. 

This Volume is handsomely printed in post 8vo. price 12s, 
bound in morocco. 

“« The * Humourist,’ an entertaining and pleasant book for a 
family circle; curtains closed, a bright fire, candles lighted, 
chairs drawn to the table, and people predisposed to be merry, 
because they are first comfortable.”—Literary Guzette. 

7 In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo0. 14s. 

j IFE and ADVENTURES of GIOVANNI 
F FINATI, Native of Ferrara; who, under the name of 
Mahomet, made the Campaign against the Wahabies, for the 
recovery of Mecca and Medina; and since acted as Interpreter 
to European Travellers in some of the parts least visited of Asia 
and Africa. Translated from the Italian as dictated by himself, 
and edited by WILLIAM JOHN BANKES, Esq. 

“ It is long since we have met with so eventful and interesting 
a narrative.”—Literary Gazette. 

“The unpretending record of the observations of a man of 
plain sense, whose singular fortune it has been to have seen more 
of many countries than perhaps any other living person. There 
must be strange adventures in such a life, and the present narra- 
tive is proportionably full of interest.”—Atheneum. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





For the benefit of Loungers, Walkers, Great Talkers, 
7 ‘ and Tocdeaters. 
OE MILLER MODERNISED; New 
Characters attached to most of the Old stale Jokes. 
By a celebrated MILITARY CHARACTER, 
and a BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. 
Cuts by Cruikshank. 
Plain, 62. 8d.; coloured, Half-a-Sovereign. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and 
COUNTRY. 

In putting forth the Tenth Number of Fraser’s Magazine, it is 

the gratifying duty of the Publisher to express his deep seuse of 


| the daily increasing patronage with which his publication is 


honoured. 

_ His hopes of success were originally founded on his determina- 
tion to deserve it. This he has endeavoured to do by securing the 
support of many among the most eminent literary characters of 
the age—a fact, of which the pages of his publication afford abund- 
ant proof. Thus supp d, he is emboldened to invite a com- 
parison with any other periodical work, satisfied that, if ability, 
learning, and uncompromising principle, deserve a favourable 
decision, Fraser’s Magazine may be said to merit it; and that, 
though not perhaps so heavy as some of its contemporaries, it 
will be found of good weight with an impartial and discrimi- 
nating public. 

The “ Literary Portraits,” which form so striking a feature of 
this Magazine, have been most flatteringly noticed by that portion 
of the diurnal and weekly press, to which deference is invariably 
paid in such matters; it will, therefore, be the object of the Pub- 
lisher to continue this department of the work with undiminished 
spirit and care. 

pe ye acknowledgments for the liberal patronage he 
has met with, he has only to solicit attention to the uninfluenced 
testimonies of the press, in favour of a Magazine which rests its 
claims to public favour on unremitting exertion, unflinching 
a and strictly impartial criticism. 

ublisted monthly, by James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; 

John Boyd, Sdinburgh ; and Grant and Co. Dublin. 
rice 2s. 6d. each Number. 

The Number for N: t tai Godwin’s Novels—Stan- 
zas for Music—Wounded Spirit, by D. M. Moir—Literary Sketch 
of Sir Walter Scott, with a Full-length Portrait—Thoughts on 
History—Machinery and the Manuf: ing Syst Bart! 
mew Fair, by the Man-o’-War’s Man—The Tagus—Letter on 
West Indian Slavery, by John Galt, Esq. — Dozen Nuisances of 
London, by Sir Morgau O'Doherty —Guelph, founded for the 
Canada Campany, with a Lithographic Sketch—Calm and Storm 
—The Sock and the Buskin—Edinburgh Review versus (ialt’s 
Life of Byron—France and England—Greek Question, and Quar- 
terly Review—Symposiac the First! &c. &c. 

*,* Full-length Portraits of the following Literary Characters 
have already appeared in the preceding Numbers of Fraser’s Ma- 

azine :—W. Jerdan, Esq. Editor of the “ Literary Gazette”—T. 











| Campbell, Editor of the “ New Monthly ”"—J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 


Editor of the “ Quarterly Review ”—S. Rogers, Esq. Author of 
pts ne \easures of Memory ”—'I’. Moore, Esq. Author of “ Lalla 
ookh.” 





The National Library, No. 111. 
Beautifully printed in small 8vo. with a Portrait of Dr. Black, 


Price 5s. 
HE HISTORY of CHEMISTRY. 
By THOMAS THOMSON, Esq. M.D. F.R.S.E. 
_Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 

No. I. comprises the Life of Byron, by John 
Galt, Esq. with Piates, complete in a single volume, price 5s. 

No. II. contains the History of the Bible, by 
the Rev. G. R, Gleig, M.A. M.R.S.L. &c. * 

No. IV. containing the History of Chivalry, 
by G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of “ De 1.'Orme,” Darnley,” 
« Richelieu,” &c. with Plates, will appear on the Ist of Dec. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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Knowledge for the People.—Elegantly printed, price 1s. Lady Morgan's New Work.—In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
NOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE; 3 F R A N C E in _ 1829-30. 
the Plain Why and Because, familiarising Subjeets of By LADY MORGAN. 
U. otal Curiosity and Amusing Research. Part 1.—Domestic| “ This is a book that a yill be universally read; the lightness of | 
Scienc By JOHN TIMBs, the style, the notoriety of the authoress, and the merit of the | 
Editor “of * Laconics; or, the Best Words of the Best Authors.”” | work, will render it popular. As throwing light upon the state 
London: Sampson Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit Street; and of private society and private opinion in Paris during the last 
Hurst, _— and Co. St. Paul's jabancinatann. temaed twelve months, it will have a redoubled interest.” —Gloi 
“It is a delightful work, gay, sparkling, piquant, and meta- 


quare 12mo. 10s. 6d. bo’ physical. "—Sun, 








Price 2s. 6d. 
’ i ‘HE FRENCH and ENGLISH PICTO. 
RIAL VOCABULARY, containing upwards of Twelve 
Hundred Words in each h Language, wi with their appropriate Illus- 
trations. CK. 
Printed tm Ww /hittaker, Tusshar, po boned Ave Maria Lane. 
New Comic yr mnery 
Price . elegantly bound in morocco, and illustrated with 


GREEK- ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXI. 


CON, containing all the Words that occur in the Books 
used at School, and in the Under Graduate Course of a Collegiate 
Education. To which is added, a Dictionary of 7 Names. 

By the Rew. THOMAS DIX HINCKS, M.K.1.A. 
Master of the Classical School in the Belfast Institution. 
= d for wae iceman and Co. Ave Maria spasms 


a Hall's North Ppa New Edition. 
in 3 vols. price ll, 11s. 6d. with a coloured Map, 
RA VELS i in NORTH AMERICA, in 
1827 and 1 
By see BASIL HALL, R.N. F.R.S. 
The 3d edition, with Additions. ‘l'o which is ee an 
Appendix, on the use po the Camera Luci 





Forty Etchings, illustrative of the Travels, 
taken with the Camera Lucida. By Captain Hall. Royal pr 

ice 10s. Gd. 
a Captain Hall’s book may probably do good in America; we | 
hope it will—but we are quite sure it must do so here. The com | 
mon-sense views he has taken, the penetration he has exhibited | 
in —— facts, and ~ — scrutiny he has exercised, give | 
to his ery ae both of inte- 
rest and information. Sc ouarterty Review, Nov 

Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; aa Whittaker 
and Co. London. 





DJ A. Talboys, Outed ail Whittaker, Treac her, and Co. 
London 


Handsomely —— in 4 vols. crown as on a superfine 
» 1, 16s. cloth boar 
XFORD "EN GLISH PRIZE ESSAYS 
containing a Collection of the Prose Essays which have 
obtained Prizes in the University of Oxford, from the Year 1771 | 
to the present time. The following are some of the Authors and 
Subjects. a 
Earl Eldon. — Ad ges and ag 
Travel. 
J. Grattan.—Sculpture. 
Lord Sidmouth.—A ffinity between Poetry and Painting. 
T. Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury.—Study of Antiquities. 
A. Robertson, Savilian Professor of Astronomy.—On original 
Composition. 
Lord Tenterden, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench.— 
Use and Abuse of Satire. 
W. E. Taunton.—Popularity. 
E.C a Mme od Liandaff.—A griculture. 
R. Mant, Bishop of Down and Connor.—Commerce, 
Reginald Heber, late Bishop of Calcutta.—The Sense of Honour. 
C. P. Burney.—The Love of our Country. 
R. Whately, Principal of Alban Hall. —What are the Arts 
the Cultivation of which the Moderns have been less hee! og 
than the Ancients ? 
The Rev. J. Keble. — a from Dead Languages. 
J. T. Coleridge.—Etym: sal 
The Rev. T. Arnold. rhe ne Effects of distant Colonisati 


of Foreign 








| and Journals. By the Rev. - _ 


Th tea A 1 meatinien . nety-seven beautiful Engravings on Wood, 
is work on France is very clever.”—Spec! . y 
“* Lady Morgan’s light and pte fore mon every thing, H E N E W COM I C AN N U AL 
exhausts nothing. She gives us peeps into life which none but for 1831. 
an acute and observant woman could furnish.” —Scoésman. | It is, from first to last, a budget of drolleries—full of puns, 
* The work is written in Lady Morgan’s own style; her sketches | | curious conceits, witticisms, satires, &c. in prose and verse.”— 
of French manners are excellent." —#reeman’s Journal. Bell's — 
“ A work upon the state of France, in so glorious a time as seal “ The dedication, poster contents, plates—all are good.”— 
on which Lady Morgan has treated, was much to be desired ; but Edinburgh Literary Journa 
when we have the masterly hand combined with the scrutinising| _“ The head and tail noo are extremely humorous, as well as 
eye of Lady Morgan, undertaking the wished-for task, the public | abundant; and the whole volume is replete with fun.”—Bell’s Life 
must be more than gratitied."—Brighton Guardian. tn London. 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
. Where may be had, a new edition of 
Whims and Oddities; Second Series. By 


Just published by Henry C elburn ‘and Richard Bentley, 
N 
Thomas Hood. Price 10s. 6d. 


New Burlington Street. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait and other Plates, 


M EMorks of DON JUAN VAN 
ae EN, comet the Barentive of _ ee 4s. boands, 
ment in the Dungeons of the Inquisition at adrid, and of his 
Frees his Jeutesy to Russia, his Campaign with the Army of HE BOSCOBEL TRACTS; relating to 
he Caucasus, and a brief Notice of his subsequent Career, up to the Escape of Charles the Second, after ~ Battle of 
|e Period of his being placed at the Head of the popular Forces | Worcester, ms _ subsequent Adventures, —. &c. &e. 
in Belgium during the recent Revolution. ed by 3 HUGHES, Esq. A.M. 


ll. Printed | for, hy iliam Blac euette Edinburgh 5 and 
. ell, 8 
The Second Volume of the Life of Lord a 
ren Lord High Saoeenaee of Somene during the Reign of Price 7s. 6d. 
ueen Elizabeth, with Extracts from his Private Correspondence r HE COOK’S ORA CLE 
| By WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. 
A new edition, being the 8th. 
The Life and Ceeeentions of John | The whole of this work has, a seventh time, been carefully 
Locke, by Lord King. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with consider. | revised. One Hundred and Thirty new Receipts are added, 


ht: 1 wry 8vo. -— aes ome exiginal Drawings, 








} able fF rgorepe among which isa Diary of Lord Chancellor King. | which will greatly improve the comfort and economy of all, espe- 


hich must ever remain a standard book in English | 


ork w 
li b Se cas it Gaxett 
oer i ita IV. | and Ce. London ; and all Booksellers 
| « We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ will be con- 
Musical Memoirs, comprising an Account | sidered as the English institute of cookery.”—Edinburgh Review, 
of the general State of Music in England, from the first Comme- | March 18% 
moration of Handel, in 1784, to the Year 1830. wens wit | -——— a 
numerous Anecdotes Musical, Histrionic, &c. T. Parke, | uy 
a Y — Principal ro “ite the Toseue” Royal Covent N the LAST JUDGME NT, and the 
ms vols. post 8v . 
ne ” | contained in the Apocalypse are at this day fulfilled. 8vo. 3s. 


| cially of Catholic Families 
Printed for Robert “Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker 


Dr. Doddridge’ 8 Pai ivate Correspondence, | “sold ‘py J. S. Hodson, No. 15, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, and 
the Third and Fourth Volumes. W. Simpkin and R. Marshail, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
« We know not when, if ever, we have perused volumes of Street. 
the description of these now before us, with more intense curio- | —--—-——---—- —-— 
sity, amusement, and instruction.”—Lilerary Gazette. 12s. 6d. i 
7 
VI. HE EDINBURGH ft JOURNAL of 
Mr. Crawfurd’s Narrative of a Residence NATURAL and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 
in Siam and Cochin China. 8vo. edition, in 2 vols. with Map | And on the lst December will be published, prige 2s. 6d. with a 
and 25 Plates, 31s. 6d. beautiful Engraving by Lizars, of the Vendace or Vendis of the 
ochs, Di bh the First Number (to be 
ae monthly) of 


A New Series of the same Work, condueted 








VII. 
Personal Sketches of his own Times. By 
— Jonah aT ew Being his own individual Recollections 





the Parent State. 

The Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry.—A Comparative | 
Estimate of Sculpture and Painting. 

D. K. Sandford, Greek Professor in the University of Glasgow. | 
—The Study of Modern History. | 

The Rev. W. A. Shirley.—On the Study of Moral Evidence. 

W. R. Churton.—Athens in the Time of Pericles, and Rome in 
the Time of Augustus. 

G. Moberly. —Is a rude, or a refined age, more favourable to) 
the Production of Works of Fiction ? 

F. Oakeley.—The Influence of the Crusades upon the Arts and | 
a of Europe. 

The Rev. Daniel Wilson.—Common Sense. 

The Rev. William Sewell.—The Domestic Virtues and Man- | 
ners of the Ancient Greeks and + ops = with those of | 
~ 7 refined Nations of Modern 

+ Denison.—The Power and Seeblity of Federative Go- | 
commie : 
The Oxford Prize Poems ; being a Collec- 
tion of all the English Poems that have obtained Prizes in the | 
University of Oxford. A new edition, revised and corrected, com- 
plete to the present Time. Beautifully printed on the finest wove | 
paper, fools — 8vo. 5s. boards. 





ERMONS on ‘the PRINCIPAL FESTI.. 
VALS and HOLYDAYS of the CHURCH. ' 
By the Rev. ARTHUR T. RUSSELL, B.C.L. | 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. | 

Cambridge: Published by Thomas Stevenson. Sold also by 
Hatcherd and Son; and Cochran and Bay canton. | 


New Latin Grammar for the Use off Schoo ols. 
In 12mo. price 3s. bound, with full a to School | H 


| riod of the Establishment of each Institution, the place where it 
| is heid, the Days and Hours when open, the Rate of Interest pay- 


| latest official Returns. Dedicated. by. permission, to the Right 


Remarkable Events, High Life, and | by Henry H. Cheek, F.L.S. F.S.8.A. Member of the G aphi- 


New edition, with con- | cal Society of London, of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
and Annual President of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh; with the assistance of the following Gentlemen, who have 
undertaken the entire gy oe of their several gir e _ 
Sir Wm. Jardine, Bart. F.K.S.E. F.L M.W.S. F.Z.S. &c. 


| te ish Manners, fox the last Fifty Years. 
siderable Additions. In 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. 


VIL 

Mr. Buckingham’s Travels in Assyria, Ww 
Media, and Persia. 8vo. edition, uniform with his Travels in| G-A. Walker Amott, F.R.S. -E. F.LS. M.W.S. &c. 
| Palestine and Mesopotamia, In 2 vols. with numerous Engray-| John Scouler, M. .L.S. Professor of Natural History in the 
ings, 3ls. 6d, Andersonian University cee gt 

Ix. Robert Knox, ¥.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c» Lecturer on Ana- 

Letters from the East, written during a tomy and Comparaiive Anatomy. 7 
| recent Tour through the Holy Land. By John Carne, Esq. 84| With the promise of occasional ‘aid from several other Gentle- 
edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, men eminent in Science. 

John Anderson, Jun. 55, North Bridge Street, Edinburgh; 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London, and 
J. B. Balliére, Paris. 


———— ‘3 soon on Law Cases, mien 
Volume XV. being the concluding Portion of I 
ETERSD ORFE’S PRACTICAL and 
ELEMENTARY ABRIDGMENT of the CASES ar. | Printed on the best large post, in tte, price hal bound, extre- 


ued and determined in the Court of King’s Bench, Common 
| Frees, Exchequer, re at Nisi Prius, &c. &c. ICHARDS: Ss U NIVERSAL DAILY 
don: Baldwin and Cradoc' te ce peer for 1831, comprising a Diary for 
*,* The Publishers have sets of this important Work always | M Bills Due, &c. anda. ariety of Lofor- 
'y done up in the following manner, viz.—In boards, at | mation, aiepoet to the = of Attorneys, Bankers, Merchants, 








| i lls. Gd. per Volume; in strong canvass, to resemble law- | and all. Persons of Busine: 


Printed by and for c. “Richards, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing 
— Cross; and sold by Simpkin and Marshall, and Suttaby and Co. 
javings’ Banks. —Price 74. 6d. in boards wr Big Hurst, aa and Co. a es ake Church- 
~ ~ FEN r +9 7 yard; 8. wy mb’s Conduit Street; an 1 ksellers and 
HE HIS TORY of SAVINGS ‘BAN KS Stationers in Town and Country. ‘ 
in ENGLAND, WALES, and IRELAND, with the Pe- 


B ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, 
4 vols. Svo. 2l. 12s. Gd. or 1 large vol. 1/. 1s. 
This work contains the complete course of Lectures of the late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 





| binding price 1. 12s.; and in law-calf and lettered, NM. 14s. 6d. 








able, and the Number of Depositors classed, according to the 





a and Private Teach 
A* ABRIDGMENT “of ZUMPT’S| 
a rg MMAR. For the ae a bas 
By the Rev. J. KENRICK, 
Printed - B. Fellowes, eaeie Seenet 
Of whom me be had, the following recent Publications, 
by the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. 
1. A Grammar of the Latin Language, by 
C. G. Zumpt, Professor in the University of Berlin. Translated | 
from the German, with Additions. 2d edition, corrected and en- 
larged. 8vo. 10s. "6d. 
“Far superior to any existing grammar that we know. To | 
indiscriminate eulogy we are always averse; but this is a pro- } 


Review, Dec. 1824. 

2. Exercises on Latin Syntax, adapted to 
Zumpt's Grammar, Svo. 5s. 

3. A Key to Exercises, adapted to Zumpt’s | 
Grammar. 2a edition, 8vo. 5s. 


| Surgeon to the Forces, Member of the Royal’ College of Surgeons, 
&c. 


win and Cradock ; E. Cox and Son; G. B. Whittaker and Co. Fy 
duction which cannot be too strongly recommended.”—Monthly a »kin and Marshall; S. Higbley; Burgess and Hill; ‘I’. and | most useful Lists and Tables, including the 


edition, corrected and enlarged. in 1 vol. 8vo. 3/. 8%. boards. 


f th 
y JOHN Tip! ; PRAT "T, Esq. 
London: Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Ww ‘aterloo Place, l’all Mall. 


It was published ten years ago. The great popularity which the 
work immediately obtained, it has med ve ever since. It is now 
in the 6th edition. There are translations of it in most of the 
languages of Europe, and several editions in America. And this 
hold of the public mind the work has taken solely by its merit. 


ta 1 wal. e- 5th edition, maatanh ani ceiiaihi — several 
ten years’ 


w Plates and Woodcuts, 18. board: | To the great Reviews it owes no part of its fame. 


pus FIRST LINES of the PRACTICE |jrtlect oe at part has been wrminated oy « aberious attack 


of SURGERY, designed as an Introduction for Students, | Printed for William Tait Edinburgh; and Longman and Co. 


and a concise Book of Reference for Practitioners. London. 


By SAMUEL COOPER, 





In small 8vo. 
London, &c. & > 
Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green; Bald- HE DIURNAL REMEMBRANCER; 
or, Pocket Diary for 1831, a a Selection of the 
ew Table of Terms 
urns, » Sermsing a Diary of the most convenient size for 
&c. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, enl, 
edition, cielie halfa page, 4s. extra enlarged edition, con- 
— @ page for each go Laws 
London: Published by ward Dunn and Son, 9, Fleet Street; 
and soki by ali Booksellers. 


nderwood, on, and Adam Black, Stirling and Kenney, and 
Mactechies and Stewart, and P. Brown, Edinburgh. M 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A Dictionary of Practical Surgery, the 6th 
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THE LITERARY | GAZETTE, &e. 





Major Rennell's Geography of Herodotus. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 8s. » & new edition, printed from 
the Author’s revised Copy, and Containing the original Maps 
and Portrait, of 

HE GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM of 
HERODOTUS EXAMINED and EXPLAINED, bya 
Genesee with those of other Authors, and with Modern 


ey. JAMES RENNELL, Esq. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. 
Late Major of Engineers and Surveyor-General in Bengal. 
Printed for C., J., G., an it. Paul’s Ch 
and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 
I N 


vo. 105. 6d. 
Fellow of tne 
Fir, 





QUIRIES. ‘conmeuing the INTEL. 
ah oy POWERS, and the Investigation of Truth. 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, 
yal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and 
st Physician to His Majesty in Scot 
Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; ad. Willttaker, 
Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


Price 12s. bound in morocco, with a Portrait of Young Napoleon, 
after Sir Thomas Lawrence. i 

HE CAMEO; a Mélange of Literature 

and the are on pelveirelty selected from the Bijou; con- 

taining Fifteen be 1 Engravings, Nine of which are from 

ome revwag by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, via. 

oun, leon, Miss Murray, Master No PN Miss Thayer, 

Lay We as urt, His late oe pple Master Lock, Mrs. Arbuth- 

not, Ada—a Portrait of a Child; also the Panik? of Str Walter 

Scott, an@} the Bag-Piper, after Wilkie; with others from Stot- 
x Pickersgill, Bonington, &c. &c. 

The Literary Contribu s are by the most distinguished 
Writers, including Sir Walter Scott, ‘Bart.; Southey, Coleridge, 
Lamb, ees Bowles, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Miss 
Mitford, & 

2. The Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 
with Portraits and. original Memoirs, price 5s. each Volume.— 
Vols. I. and If. Barns.—Vols. III. and IV. Thomson.—Vol. V. 
Collins.—Vol. V1. Kirke White.—Vols. VII. and VIII. Cowper. 

William Pickering, aublisher, Chancery Lane, London. 


rT PREACHER, Part IIL. price Is. 
Part. ILI. contains Sermens vg Rev. R. Newton, 
Re J. H. Evans, H. Me cil, Dale, C. Benson, 
i. Mt &e. 
Part Pietine Tou Bormons by the Rev. B. ~~ J. Fletcher, 
oo ae H. Melvill, J. Stratten, T. Dale, dM. Evans, and 


Part II. posenaine comin 
» Blackburn, W. Dodswo: 
Denham, vine.” Ration ond 
Published by T. Gr 
Pamphlet 


he Rev. Hornets, E. Irving, 
pishop of London, Rev. J 


mgton Street, Strand. 
tant Binder, always on sale. 


Bvo. 5s. 6d. 
of the FIVE. BOOKS 
from undesigned Coincidences to 
n several Parts. 
low of St. John’s College, Camb. 
alised himself by his work on the 
ividual intimately conversant with 
irs of holy writers, and a very success- 
> in the management of that species of 
ich arises from the discovery of undesigned 
ce of revebled ‘truth: ‘This volume cannot fail to in- 
<——- reputation. Jtis both a pleasing and instructive work, 
pusable to the talents, aernind, and piety of the respected 
OnE elical Mag. June 1880. 

Wedbink : r. Biunt’s clever and very ingenious web of ar; 
menhwill be read with pleasure, as it certainly must with profit.” 
—DMoathly Revier. 

Also, by the same Author, 
The Veracity of the Gospel and Acts, a new 
edition, pest Bvo. 5s. 6d. 
John Mudiily, Albemarle Street. 


A new edition, post 8vo..10s. Gd. with nuthéfous Wood Raghav: 
~ _ ings of original Portraits and Sabjects of aw 

HE,.GOLD-HEADED.~CANE. 

«“ The Gold~Headed Cane is a modest little —s con- 

taining roe of the lives and manners of our most eminent 

—— to Baiilie, and composed in a style 

a gracefal, often 3 well to. attract the 

nal reader.. We wish, it were generally circulated.”— 

rterly Review. 

John Murray, . Albemarle Street. 








Published by L. B. See ons, 169, Fleet Street, price 5s. 


AS TERILV TAN’ SKETCHES, and 


By RICHARD HOWITT. 
Extracts from Reviews. 

«« There is a gréat deal of poetical, and also of good kindly feel- 

ing, in this little volume—one whose seo pa awaken almost poetry 
oursel ves."— Literary Gazette, Sept. 11, 

mee It is one of the few books of this sort pores fully answers the 
title of “Poems’—it is poetry. These sketches must, however, 
be allowed the merit of considerable skill, and of course are all 
the more poetical for being fanciful. As a whole, this book is of 
— w art but decidedly for the most part of beautiful 

Aaraetine, Oct.,1830. 

“s Phe Tamteahe jan Sketches’ possess considerable merit, 
and there is a force and beauty of expression in several of the 
at which indicate no ordinary mind.”—Nottingham Mer- 
cury, Se § t 1 8. 


he Rectory of Val Val chead.—In foolscap 8vo. price Gs. 
HE RECTORY of VALE HEAD. 
By the Rev. R. W. EVANS. 

“ Universally and cordially do we i this 
volume. We believe no yonng person could read this work, and 
= boshe better for its pious and touching lessons.”—Literary 

asectte 

“* This is an excellent volume of its kind, breathing a pure and 
eloquent tone of devotional feeling. Such works are of peculiar 
importance, and can never be too stropgly recommended to the 
— of — and more especially to those who are in any 

of superintending the moral 
contianaets and pm exercises of youth.” —Kdinburgh Even- 


dng Post, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 


Aclichtfnl 








LLUSTRATIONS. of the LITERARY 
——, for 1831. 
The large pa ies a 4 Literary So Souvenir, with Proofs 
of the Plates on: Nadia ‘aper, are published, price 24s. 
Sets of India Proof Plates,» periak fol folio, ° a Portfolio, price 
30s.; colombier Proofs before writing, 3. 3s. 
Proofs and Prints of the splendid _— ving of Lady Agar 
Ellis, may be purchased separately »:at the following Prices, viz.— 
sd mperial Proofs, on — paper, 7s. 6d. ;,colombier 
Proofs, before Letters, 12s. 6d. each. 
‘The remaining Piates may also be had separately. 
* Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Literary Souvenir for 1831, in rich 
crimson silk, 12s. 
The New Year’s Gift for 1831... Edited by 
Mrs. Alaric ic Watts, elegantly half-bound in | Turkey | morocco, 8s. 
Comp plete in 3 vols. 8vo. price 
ISTORIC SURVEY of ‘GERMAN 
POETRY, interspersed with various T: ranslations. 
.» TAYLOR, of Norwich. 
Treuttel and Co. 20, Soho Square. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Almanacs for 1831. 
On the 23d instant will be published, at Stationers’ Hall, London, 
‘PHE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANAC; 
price 2s. 6d.: consisting of Seventy-two closely and ele- 
gantly printed pages, and containing, with an unusual number 
of necessary and useful Lists, ‘I'ables, &c., a series of curious and 
important Information, now for the first time introduced into an 
Almanac, and calcalated to render this a publication of perma- 
“ value to all classes of the community. 
. The Tradesman’s and Mechanic’s Alma- 
i. price 2s. 6d. ; with the same number of pages as the former, 
and which 1s destined for the use and accommodation of that vast 
Body of the State which is engaged in Commerce or the Mecha- 
nical Arts. The Contents of this Almanac have been selected 
with the view of affording to these important Classes information 
and advice directly bearing on their most serious interests. 

3. Moore’s Almanac improved; or, the 
Farmer’s and Countryman’s Calendar : (comprising a vast deal of 
Information useful for the Farmer, G , Xe. ; an 

founded on the newest Discoveries in Practical ‘Agriculture and 
Rural Economy. 
a 

4. The Stationer’s Almanac, on a Sheet of 
Royal Paper, with an Engraving of the Garden Front of the New 
Palace, Pimlico. Price 8s. 6d. 

«* The usual variety of Almanacs published by the Company 
will be Teens for delivery on the same day. 








Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
On thet of D wi 


ISTOB¥ ef the WES ‘TERN WORLD, 
Vol. L.—Tfnited States of Amer: 
Being Vol. X1II. of “* - Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
The preceding Volumes af the Cabinet Cyclopxdia are— 
* XI. —Hiseary of France,'3 vals... £. E. Crowe. Vol. I. 
Il. ae —History of Maritime Discdy: Piote I. and II. 
X.—History of the Netherlands. By’. C. Grattan. 
IX.—Outlines of History. 1.Vol. °""> 
VILI.—Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England. Vol. I. 
I. IV.—History of Scotland, 2 vols. ee Waiter Scott. 
IIT.—Domestic Economy. By M. jovan, Esq. Vol. I. 
V.+Mechanics. .By apt. ake Dr. Lardner. 
VI.—Lives of British Lawyers. Roscoe, Esq. 
VII.—Cities and Towns of the waa, 2vols. Vol. I. 
To be published,” 
Jan. 1.—A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. “3 
Printed for Longman and Co. ; ‘and John Taylor, + 


Early next week, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


HE LIFE of Mrs. TEP AN, including 
original Private C Anec- 
dotes of her Contemporaries. 
By JAMES Boianibts, 8 
Author of the “ ‘Life mi me aa ‘a fine Portrait. 


2. The Way of the “World, by the Author 
of “¢ De Lisle,” &c. 

‘The author of ‘De Lisle’ profound seni of 
thought, with a closeness and accuracy of observation of a very 
extraordinary kind.”—Times. ; 

3. Chartley the F; atpligs 3 - a Novel. 
Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazin 
* This is an interesting story} told with seit and effect, and 
will meet oe success. ae e 








By a 


4. The Romance < of ‘History, Third Series : 
France. By, v Ritchie, 3 vols. 

5. Lives of the Italian Poets, by the Rev. 
Henry pebbing, A: -M. Author ofthe ‘* History of Chivalry,” &c. 
a "The Medallion Portraits, 3 vols. 

6. The Anatomy of Society, by J. A. St. 


Jobn. 2 vols. 


The Family Cabinet Atlas, No. VIII. will 
be ready Bec. Ist. 
Printed: for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles ‘Street, Cavendish Square. 


S LonBonde ve, the Duchess of Berri, 
Mrs, Guiston, of Derwydd. 


A BELLE ASSEMBLEE for December 

will. be embellished with Six Engravings—I. The Mar- 

chioness of Londonderry, in the Character of Queen Elizabeth— 

If. .The Duchess of Berri—I11. Mrs. Gulston, of Derwydd—and 

the Plates.of the London and Continental Costumes, with Descrip- 
tion and Tllustrative rede 

paren and Co. a 3 Waugh and Innes, renee 3 
and J.M. Leckie, Dublin. 


The Marchi 











hitched 





On Monday, 29th N. » will be p 


post "8vo. 


HE .SEA KINGS in ENGLAND; 3 an 
Historical Romance of the Time e of Alfred. t 
By the Author of the “« Fal) of Nineveh.” 

“« He is ec 4 melodious, and energetic ; ey his style is gorgeous 
and flowing; h his :banquets and 
revelries breaghe the very pair of splendid reletiieaens and his 
scenes of battles.and emails are full of solemnity and ardour.” 
Edinbu veh Rees No. 

ited for Robert Cadell, peers ; and Whittaker 
and Co. Lond 
: Who will shortly publish, 
Tales of a Grandfather ; bein 
from the History of France, by Sir Wa 
vols. uniform with Tales from Scottish 


in 8 vols. 





ries taken 

Bart. 3 small 

latory. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. II.—Africa. 

On the Ist Dec. will be published, in small 8vo. containing above 
500 Pages, price 5s. cloth boards, illustrated by a Map, and 
Plans of the Routes of tear by E and of Denham and. Clapperton, 

yt 


with 


A RRATIVE of DISCOVERY and 
ADVENTURE in AFRICA, from the earliest Ages to 
the present Time, with Illustrations of the Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Zoolog: 
By PROPESSOR rf A Te ae JAMES os faci ae 
F.R.S.E. and GH MURRAY, Esq. F. 
Being No. Il. i the Ediaburgh Cabinet Library. 
On the Ist of October was published, No. I. b 
Narrative of Discovery and Adventure ‘in 
the Polar Seas and Regions, with Illustrations of their Climate, 
Geology, and Natural History; and an Account of the Whale 
Fishery. By wee Leslie, Professor Jameson, and Hugh 
Murray, Esq- 3.E. With a Chart, and Engravings by Bran- 
ston.. Price 5: 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





‘ Family Library. 
On Saturday next will be published, with Portrait, Maps, and 
Woodcuts, 5s. 


N?: XVII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY; 
being the Life of Bruce, the African Traveller. 
y Major F. B. HEAD, 
Author of ** Rough "Notes made during some pid Journeys 
across the Pampas and among the Andes.” 
Volumes published up to the present time, price 5s. each, 
ound in canvass :— 
1 and 2. Life of Buonaparte 11. Irving’s Columbus 
3. Alexander,the Great 12. Southey’s Nelson 
4, 10, and 13, British Artists 14. British Physicians 
5, 6, — 9. History ofthe Jews | 15. British India 
7+ Insec' 16. Demonology and Witch- 


8. pe and Camp of Buona- craft. 
parte 


The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. and IL, 
being Vols. I, and II. of the-Works of Philip Massinger, illus- 
trated with Explanatory Notes, and adapted to the Use of Fami- 
lies and Young Persons, by the omission of exceptionable Passages. 

John Murvay, Albemarle Street. 


Nearly ready for publication by) ices Colburn and 
Richard Bentley, New-Burlington Street, 


HE ‘LIFE of SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, 
Bart. 4 neyo Agony ere Society, pe. &e. 
. » M.D. Cantab. F.R.S 
Fellow < of the Hoyat ‘Galege of Physicians, Ke. &e. 
In 1 vol. with a beautiful Portrait. 


Scenes of Life and Shades of Character. In 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


“A\Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’ 's Strait, 
a the Purpose of Discovery, and of co-operating with the Expe- 
Captains Parry and Franklin, performed in H.M.S. 
legen the nee 1825, 26, 27, and 28. By Captain F. W- 
hey, WN F.R.S.° In which Pitcairn’s* istand, Tabeiti, 
ire: Loo Choo, California, and other places of interest 
in the Pacific, were visited. " Mi vol. — napterous Plates. 


Mothers and. "Danghiers 4 a Tale of the 
Year 1830. ve TORT tom 


Sketches in Spain ait Morocco. By Sir 
Arthur De a Brooke, Bart. F.R.S. containing an Account 
of a Residen: » and of an Overland Journey from 
Gibraltar to England. In? 2 8v0, with Plates. 


The Persian Adventurer, forming a Sequel 


tothe Kuzzilbash. By J. B. Fraser, 


VIL 
The English Army in France ; being the 
Personal Narrative of John Gordon Smith, M. D. 2d edition, in 
2 vols. small 8vo. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vill. . 
Stories of American Life, by American Wri- 
ters. Edited by Mary Russell ie og In 3 vols. post 8vo- 


Field Sports of the “North. By L. Lloyd, 
Esq. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with great Additions, and seve- 
ral new Plates. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Stree, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, ox 
Street; sold aleo by J. Chappell, 98, ~ at Exchange; B 
MariLorong! » Ave Maria —. Ludgate Hill; A- me piack, 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Robertson, and Atkinses 
and Co, Glasgow; and J. panniers Dublin, — Agent Jor 

* America, O. Rich, 12, Red. Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 





